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The Beggar Ship. 


BY JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


Troty, the world upon the sea affords 
us stranger topics for meditation than 
even its wild storms, unfathomable depths, 
and spouting whales ! 

I have one more to mention, of the 
existence of which nothing I had ever 
before heard or read about the sea had | 
given me the remotest intimation. ; 

The day was a very bright one, just 
after we had got out of the fogs of the 
banks of Newfoundland. ‘The melan- 
choly dub of the drum, and the dreary 
toll of the bell, were no longer necessary | 
to warn vessels that there was another 
vessel riding invisible through the cloud. 

After dinner on that day, | was pacing | 
the quarter deck with a passenger who | 
had attracted much of my attention 
throughout our voyage.’ He had just} 
opened himself fully to me; had told me 
the history of a strangely baffled life; 
and, instead of being angry at his own 
sufferings from the jaundiced or purblind 
judgments of the world, seemed to have 
been too much diverted by its queer | 
blunders generally, ever to have left him- | 
self leisure for melancholy or repining 
about those particularly affecting him- 
self. There had been a sort of alarm on 
board concerning pirates; and the pas- 
sengers at dinner had been comparing 
notes as to our means of defence, which 
were found to be extremely narrow.— 
“Now,” exclaimed my friend, the prac- 
tical philosopher, “you saw hoW pale 
some of those fellows turned when pirates 
were talked about? With such defence 
as these, a man may snap his fingers at 
all the buccaniers that ever roved the 
deep.» —And he showed me a half soves 
reizn and a New-York shilling. “There 
is iy fortune,” cried he. “Thatis what 
I take back to my own country after long | 
years of labors which have filled the | 
pockets of others; and labors harder, a| 
hundred thousand fold, than those by | 
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which many have gained wealth so enor- 
mous as to puff up their empty heads far 
above all consciousness of any poor man’s 
existence ! 
pockets are not overflowing, and I @on’t 
mean that any body shall. Many even 
think me an incorrigible spendthrift ; 
many will even swear that I have always 
been an idler; many, that I have neither 
soul nor sense, nor sensibility.. When 
calamity upon calamity has poured upon 
me, and forced me to bind up my heart 
with every argument of fortitude to keep 
it from breaking, I have been told, by 
those who professed to be my friends, 
‘Had it been any one but you, I should 
have wept at what I witness; but you 
are not like anybody else; you can't 
feel as other people do—as we ourselves 
do; for if you could, you would have 
cut your throat long ago!’ So here you 
see, how ingeniously friendship contrives 
self-complimentary excuses for inaction 
and indifference.” 


The turn we had just taken in walking 
up and down the deck chanced at this 
moment to bring my face fronting “the 


| house,” as they call it, on the top of 


which stood our captain. I caught his 
glance as it was earnestly seeking mine, 
and he gave me a sort of beckon to 
mount up to where he was. [ went. 

“Do you see thatship ?” exclaimed he. 

“Yes. What is it ?” 

That isthe sort of ship of which we 
packets have the greatest horror,” 

“A pirate, then ?”? answered I hurri- 
edly. 

“] would rather she were a pirate than 
what she is. Stop a bit; you'll see.” 

I now eyed the ship intently, The 
fresh-water sailor, at the first blush, feels 
toward every sail as, when on our tray- 
els, we feel towards a letter from home ; 
but the salt water sailor knows well enough 
that the prince of darkness takes a cruise 
upon the wids waters. With a glance, 
the salt-water seilor will detect in ships 
differences imperceptible to his inexperi- 
enced companion; and, as William Penn’s 


But nobody knows that my, 


| 
_l| 
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servant said to the bailiff, will sometimes 
think to himself, ‘‘’Thou hast been seen, | 
friend, but thou hast not been liked.” | 

As we drew nearer to the vessel, J ob- | 
served what she was hanging back, wait- 
ing for us to come up; and that there 
was something very uncommon in her 
appearance. We drew still nearer. I | 
now perceived a forlornneéss ‘in her as- | 
p@t, which | had not noticed before.— | 
Her spars were broken; her sails were | 
some in patches, some in rags; her ropes | 
appeared to have been mended over and | 
over and over again; and naked and 
worm-eaton wood peered in blotches | 
through the worn-out paint of her hull 
and bulwarks. There was in her com- 
plexion that peculiar look of hopeless- | 
ness and desperation which we some- | 
times encounter in the streets of a great | 
city, from strangers who dare not speak 
for shame, and yet who must speak or 
perish. 

“ What does all this mean ?” cried I. 

“That, sir,’ said the captain, “is a 
Beggar Ship.” 

“A Beggar Ship ?—a Beggar Ship at 
sea? I never heard of such a thing!” 

“1 wish there were no such things to | 
be heard of,”’ answered the captain. “If 
money wou!d do for them, | would not | 
care; but money’s of no use in these | 
cases.”’ 

Here was a new wonder of the deep. 
The world again, upon the waters, and in 
its most harrowing form. 

We were at last in full view of the 
stranger ship. The sides of our packet 
were crowded. Fresh and well-fed faces 
bent forward eagerly over her railing, 
from stem to stern. The ship opposite | 
—oh, what a contrast ! 

The shrouds were covered with what 
once might have been men and women ; 
shadows of women and children lined the | 
bowsprit ; aged of both sexes hung over 
the sides ;—all alike squaiid and lean : 
their garb was as ragged as their sails. 

With a small glass | dwelt upon these 
extraordinary groups, during a pause of 
breathless silence- 

As | scanned the different countenan- 
ces, [ thought I could almost read in them | 
the fortunes and peculiar sorrows of some 
of the most prominent of the party. 
That tall and stern, and proud and 


; 


thoughtful figure, standing apart, wrapped 
in the remnant of a large cloak, and 
leaning scornfully, with folded arms, 
against the mainmast,—he is one, though 
never where his presende was not felt, 
and, in despite of disheartening disadvan- 
tages, to a certain degree, honored: yet 
whose every effort, in every way, through 
life, has been steadily circumvented by 
the subtle treacheries of always smiling 
and never slumbering envy. Goaded 
by its petty and perpetual covert perse- 
cutions to an entire change of character, 
he who once trusted in all, now trusts in 
no one; and disgusted with the old world, 
he seeks the new, there to become famous 
either for his virtues or his villanies, as 


| Opportunities may temptia desperate mind. 


Who is that more buoyant looking per- 
son ?—he without a coat, his neck open, 
and a fragment of a black handkerchief 
flung around it loosely—he who sits on 
the spar, from which his legs dangle, 
with such an independent swing? He 
resembles one [ knew formerly at his 
uncle’s shop counter, in a country town 
near certain romantic Jakes in Ireland, 
and who, when next I heard of him, was 
a conquering general in South America, 
where he is still great and powerful.— 
May not this youth be destined to be- 
come also a triumpher, like his (perhaps) 
compatriot, my quondam friend of the 
shop-counter? May not the uprise of 
the whecl send him almost as high in for- 
tune as it sent a recent chieftain of our 
own ;—provide chances for the elevation 
of any son of his hereafter to supreme 
power,—quite equal to those of that same 
chieftain’s parents, who, when a ship per- 
haps not unlike this bore them between 
sixty and seventy years ago from, it may 
be, the self-same port,—as little thought 
of giving a ruler to our land, as dreams 
the heedless lad now following in their 
track, that any child of his can ever be 
apresident? Mark that gentleman-like, 
independent, boyish-looking little man, in 
rusty black, who, with an air of nonchal- 
ance, sits by himself, one hand in his 
pantaloon-pocket, the other tapping a tune 
upon his knee with his fingers! How 
his face resembles that of an orphan I 
once saw, who never had a plan, nor a 
patron, nor very often even a penny,— 
and yet who prospered in everything he 
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undertook, or, rather, that was ever un- 
der.aken for him. Is not this youth the 
very one | speak of? It must be. He 
has got tired of some of the good luck 
which has been thrust upon him in his 
native country—has thrown it into other 
hands, spent the .profits, and, when en- 
tirely out at elbows, fling himself on 
board the first cheap ship that offered, and 
will, probably, ere ten years pass over 


his head, be found a rich man, in spite of 


himself, somewhere in our far West.— 
Not far from this emigrant, that pale 
cheek, t 
token a story of broken-hearted love. 
vainly seeking a refuge from despair in 
the lone wilderness! Who is that whose 
deeply-interesting countenance, though 
it looks healthful, expresses rather the 
health of the mind than that of the full- 
fed and empty-headed body. On that 
countenance is written elevated and reli- 
gious resignation todeep discomfort with- 
in, I have seen just such a countenance 
before. It belonged to one whose sister 
and aged parents 1 knew. 
farm had ceased to provide for them, and 
was eaten up by taxes. They loved 
their son; they implored him to stay 
with them ; but he stole awe ay, 
ed, under happier auspices, labor for 
independence, and ere long invite those 
by whom he was so tenderly beloved to 
a better home, in the paradise to w ich 
the vast and fertile regions far beyond 
the Alleghanies smilingly beckon the 
poor. With this same resolution to light- 
en the pressure of an overburthening fa- 
mily, those two girls, who have no high- 


er ambition than to support themselves 


by the honest labor of their hands, sure- 
ly also have quitted their widowed moth- 
er’s roof ;—lovely girls, with a style 
about them which would have graced a 
drawing-room. 
ed man, 
aloof, and do not even glance that way, 
is evidently some fugitive and dare- devil 
criminal, of whose he: avy sécret, though 
never yet divulged, all have an instinct, 
though an unspoken one. 


Of the other shapes of desolate-heart- 
edness, and of the aged and infirm, who 
seemed changing the place, not where 
they were to live, but only where they 
were to die,—l for! year to speak, for it 


those hs aggard eyes, doubtless be- | 


Their family | 


determin- | 


The ferocious, giant- fram- | 
from whom all the rest stand far | 
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| would have been hard even to have coun- 
| ted them, so thronged was this sad ves- 
| sel. But there they stood, eager, expec- 
| tant, motionless as death, and ~ their hol- 
| low eyes all glaring. 

| The usual sea-courtesies were exchan- 
| ged; but from our packet in a subdued 
| tone, and in a sepulchral one from the 
| Beggar Ship. 

| It appeared that the ship in question 
| had been already upwards of three months 
| on her wi ay from Ireland. She had lost 
| her reckoning, and was entirely out of 
| provisions. She was one of those ships 
|of sordid and heartless speculators, who 
| buy condemned vessels for atrifle, crowd 
them with as many emigrants as can be 
| stowed on board, from whom they get a 
few dollars a head, and then send them 
| out, meagerly officered, and worse stock- 
ed with food, 


Our captain told the captain of the 
stranger ship exactly what part of the 
'ocean he had reached, and was turning 
| away. 





| “Sir, said the stranger captain, his 
voice choked, and perhaps weak from 
want, “we are entirely destitute of pro- 
| visions !” 


| “My triend,” replied our captain, “I 
| have a very large family to provide for 
'here. We are two hundred and twenty 
| perrons on board. | am obliged by law 
to retain ample supplies. If money will 
do, you shall have it. There is another 
ship in sight—speak to her. She isa 
merchant ship, and probably has few 
| mi yuths to feed. Money may buy pro- 
visions from her, and when you get them, 
you had better make for Nova Se otia, 
for you'll. probably reach there soonest.’ 


| answered the Beggar Captain, 
i in a tone of anguish whic h ‘i hear to this 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


Sir,’ ? 


aour,—“ we are very hungry.” 
Our steerage passengers had uncon- 
|sciously broken their limits: All were 
crowded directly under where the captain 
stood on the house top. ‘They were con- 
founded with those of the cabin, 
| feelings were so much absorbed, that they 
never even noticed how entirely their 
| territory, of which they were usually so 
icalous, was overrun by the invaders.— 
Every eye on board our ship, as well as 
every eye on board the Beggar Ship, was 
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riveted on 
was frightful. 
“Pp assengers s of the steerage,”’ observed 
the captain, “ you see that ship. The 
cabin passengers have no provisions but 


our captain. The stillness 


such as | sup yply them with ; and though | during the rest of the passage. 


we may arrive in three days, 
not arrive in three weeks. 
you can contribute,after reserving enough 
to last you three weeks, to relieve the 
distress you now witness, | will join you 
to the extent of my power; but let eve- 
ry one remember what he owes to him- 
self,—to his family,—and not calculate 
upon reaching port too soon; for we 
have chances of head winds and calms.’ 
Not a syllable was uttered in reply ; 
but it seemed scarce a second, when eve- 
ry soul had disappeared from the deck. 


we may 


If any of 
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sible compass, and tur: ned it away, lest, 
after all, a tear should steal out from his 
eyes and be detected. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
there was not another adel of ill humor 
U pp to 
the moment, which, in all cases, brings 
about a spirit of universal amnesty and 
benevolence.—the moment when, in our 


| Pi articular case, at night all were at the 


| side, wate hing _ 


With the rapidity of thought, the deck | 


was piled up with provisions. 


The boat was loaded from the packet.— 


The captain wished to come on board and | pleased with themselves, 
offer thanks, but our captain preferred 


answering him from a distance. As the 
boat reached the Beggar Ship, all its pas- 
sengers hung over the side, c 
‘ach other’s shoulders, to 
selves that this shower 
wilderness was real 


limbing on 
assure them- 
of manna in = 


food. A sudde 


| as rich as the richest, by 


breeze sprang up ; and as our ship bite 


gallantly away, 
bless you ! burst from myriads of voices 
full of tears. 


We of the senatorial cabin felt some- | 


what humbled by the generosity of the 
lower house, the steerage ; ; especially as 
we had had some few bic kerings in that 
quarter about rights and dignity. It was 
proposed that, at any rate, we should send 
a sum of money ag our share of the con- 
tribution, to inde ymnify the steerage pas- 
sengers in part for their liberal donations 
of edtables. 

The first man who stepped forward 
was my friend the practical philosopher, 
who was returning to his native land af. 
ter so many years’ absence, 
tune of a half sovereign and 
He said nothing ; 
sovereign. I knew 


a shilling. 
he would, 
his face as the Beggar Captain 


“Sir, we are very hungry. , 
zed that face « 


said, 
He squee- 


of his into the smallest pos- 


tts 


a - 


¢ 


j 
“God bless you! God | 


with a for- | | 


all their eyes and 
hearts for the flash of the distant revolv- 
ing light which h: ud been announced as 
the harbinger of ‘land,—whe ee Ha! 
there—I see it!”’ shoured one and ‘Stop 
—now—no—I can’t see it,”’—sighed an- 
other ;—and the still happy moment when 
at sunrise, the old cow, from her palace 
in the covered . ug-boat between the 
main and mizen mast, stretched forth her 


_neck exulting to snuff the green grass on 
ry : Q . . . . j ° 
lhe Beggar Ship lowered its boat.— 


the shore,—up to that moment, evermore 
one of joy, all seemed particularly well 
as with their 
neighbors ; and, after that, there was no 
more trouble to be feared. My friend 
the practical philosopher, who hi d forgot- 
ten that he had acquainted me with the 
state of his treasury, made himself out 
really lament- 
ing that he “ had put down so little !"— 
The last { saw of him, somewhat amused 
me :— 


“1 will only give a shilling,”’ said he 
to a cartman, who wished “to take his 
small and worn and light portmanteau 

“ Not a farthing under a dollar, Sir’— 

“Then hand it back to me. [ don’t 
mind the dollar, | do mind the imposi- 
tion,’ said he, and caught up the port- 
manteau. 

“A gentleman!” cried the pampered 

camieatte, sarcastically—“ A poor—gen- 
tleman! Ha! ha! ha!” 

While the coarse cartrman was laugh- 
ing, with a vulgar sneer of malignant 
disappointment,—the practical _philoso- 
her coolly and philosophically trudged 


| up Broadway with his little portn lanteau 


but put down his half 
when [| 
remembered how queerly he screwed up | 


on his back and his shilling in his pock- 
et. 


Oe new RAAAAR Ae 


> Curran used to say it was a great relief 


| to By ron to be able to shed tears for the press 


} 
i 


and wipe his eyes with the public. 


The Byron 
schoul of poets is not yet extinct. 
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¢ For the Family Favorite 
The First Home. 
BY M. N. HALSEY ESQ. 

Of all the perennial fountains in life, 
no one sends forth sweeter and richer 
Home! the name of 
that ever-endearing place where’ all our 
powers were awakened into glorious be- 
ing—where the eye first opened on the 
unlimited element light, and saw through 
that spirit-like medium the unfolding 
beauties of nature. Where first the tones 
of maternal love rolled in sweetest ca- 
dence on the ear; and the young heart 
pulsated response to this holy affection. 
W here the soul was first touched by the | 
soft vibrations of the joy-thoughts of an- 
gels, as they hovered over the little im- 
mortal. Where the commingled sympa- 
thy of parents, brothers, sisters and friends 
swelled the divine current within, and the | 
bliss of morning existence evinced itself 
in every look and motion. 


Where life lay above us, like a calm 
summer day, all soft rich and glorious— 
where we went forth pure and free as the 
sunlight of heaven, and the flowers smi- 
led as we passed. 

The bright waters that whirled and 
danced in their winding channel through 
the green meadow—the trees that grew 
in the field—the sheep and the cattle that 
stood or reclined in their shade—the birds 
that floated their happy life song on the 
passing breeze—the hills and the valleys 
—light and cloud—the brilliant hiero- 
glyphics of the Unknown, in the evening 
sky, all, everything was ours. Being in 
harmony with the all-pervading Mind we 
loved his manifestations. 


Where we took “no thought for the 
morrow,”’ neither care for to-day. Our 
little life was all in the present, and that 
present a world of expanding joys. We 
were carelessly happy. 

Well did the wayward Byron exclaim 
from the depths of his bitter experience, 


“QO who would not be a boy again!” 


While yet anguish had not caused the 
heart to bleed. No sorrow had cast its 
shade over and chilled the warm affec- 
tions. The eye 
no discord—no evil ee had nestled 





born again.” 
“O’er the darkest night of sorrow, 


> had felt no tear—the ear | 
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| in tia soul—no serpent had ented our 
litle Eden. Every breeze brought us 
fresh life—every draught increased our 
| healthy vigor—every sound was music— 
every sensation joy. Hope was our 
companion—“an angel guided our bark 
on the clear waters, and God was with 


us.” O that the active, joyful innocence 


|of youth were protracted through the 


year of life! O that I were a youth ev- 
erlasting ! 

‘The memory of life’s early joys is re- 
freshing to the faint and af flicted heart. 
They are the guardian angels that attend 
us through life and often tranquilize the 
troubled mind. ‘They mitigate the keen- 
est anguish, and are last ‘to leave the 
heart bleeding on the cross of despair.— 
They have persuaded many a prodigal 
son and daughter, who were in the last 
degree of human degradation, want and 
misery, to return to their first home, their 
father's house. 


And now, my reader, howsoever friend- 
less and forlorn you may feel yourself to 
be—however much you may be wronged, 
oppressed, and ground into the dust by 
your brother man—however long you 
may writhe and groan under the torture 
and torment of disease and pain, of body 
or soul, let this truth comfort thee— 
there is a second home. ‘Ye must be 


From the deadliest field of strife ; 
Dawns a clearer, brighter morrow, 
Springs a purer, nobler life.” 


OOOO nnn nnn nn nn 


Tur Wirz.—It is not unfrequently that a 
wife mourns over the alienated affection of her 
husband,when she has made no effort to strength- 
en and increase his attachment. She thinks be- 
cause he once loved her he ought always to love 
her, and she neglects those attentions which 
first engaged his heart. Many a wife is thus 
the cause of her own neglect and sorrow. ‘That 
woman deserves not a husband’s love who will 
not greet him, who does not greet him with 
smiles as he returns from the labors of the day; 
who will not try te chain him to his home by 
the sweet enchantment of a cheerful heart. 


—~eee —— error 


} 

sonnmeguin 

Piepee or Immortraritry.—Look at the beau- 
| titul stars, the first and the brightest. We have 
| often thought it was like the promise of life be- 
| yond the tomb—a pledge to us, that, even in 
| the depths of midnight, the earth shall have a 
light, unquenched and ’ unquenchable from hea- 
| ven. 
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Clear Thought. 


BY REV. T. C. GARDNER. 





wi | 


Clear thought is the product of a clear | 
mind. It is the crystal stream issuing | 
from the sparkling fountain. It is the | 
natural result of bright perceptions, and 
such perceptions proceed only from close 
attention. Like the rays of the sun col- 
lected into a focus, the searching light of | 
the intellect must be brought to bear di- | 
rectly upon a subject until it is fired and | 
melted, and resolved into its simple ele- | 


ments, that the precious may be separa- 
ted from the vile, and the mind lay fast | 
hold of essential truth. The truth thus | 


searched out may be then woven into its 


own deep trains of thought, beautified by | 


elevated and sublime associations, deco- 
rated by the radiance and imagery of the 
imagination, and embodied in spirit-stir- 
r-ng tones, and persuasive accents, and 
heart-breaking words, like the voice of 
God pealing into the ear from the depths 
of eternity. 


Close attention is the great, leading 
prerequisite to clear and ‘deep thought; 
hence the importance of forming pro- 
found and deliberative habits of attention. 
Application is the next. ‘The mind must 
marshal all its strength, and come boldly 
up to a proposition, and fix its clear, 
strong eye right upon its heart, and seiz- 
ing its component parts compare them 
separately with first principles and then 
with each other, that sophistry may be 
detected in their combination, and truth 
so clearly perceived that it shall impress 
itself, upon the mind for eternity. Ab- 
straction is another. In the process of 
abstraction the mind separates a thought | 
from all other thoughts, and investing | 
that thought with its own concentrated 
light, simplifies it and makes it so clear 
that the most perfect representation pos- 
sible would obscure it. It then assigns 
it its proper place in the argument, and | 





its position is alike beautiful and impreg- | 
nable. 


It is evident that it is of great impor- 
tance to ascertain what will promote at- | 
tention, secure successful application, and | 
augment the power of abstraction. And 
it is obvious to remark that a pure love of | 
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truth, implying a permanent perception 
of its excellence and a profound and in- 


herent sense of its value, is the most 
prominent characteristic of a mind whose 
thoughts run clear and deep. A mind 
that loves truth for its own sake takes 


‘the whole universe for its field of re- 


search, patiently sifts every subject of 
thought that comes within the range of 
its vision, and rationally expects to ac- 
quaint itself with every comprehensible 
manifestation of Him who is THE TRUTH, 
and then to lose itself forever in its con- 
templations of the infinite perfections 
and eternal, mysterious existence of God. 
This pure love of truth creates that deep 
and intense interest inthe mind, in its in- 
vestigations which augments its activity, 
overcomes its weariness, and makes “la- 
bor itself a pleasure.” ‘Then the mind 
is intensely interested, it rises up in its 


| majesty and from its eminence of obser- 
J 


vation darts like lightning into some vast 
subject, and lays every part of it open 


| to inspection, and then leisurely surveys 


the magnificence of the scene. 


To a love of truth and intense interest 
in its investigation, is to be added a me- 
thodival arrangement of thought. ‘This 
requires severe mental discipline, for ev- 
ery truth is to have its proper place in 
the understanding in order to its appro- 
priate position in expressed or written 
argument. Something more than genius 
in the common acceptation of that term, 
is requisite to this, and that something is 
a strenuous, habitual endeavor to govern 
the thoughts, to control all our mental ex- 


| ercises, to purify and strengthen our as- 


sociations, and in a word, to keep the 
mind in harmony aud properly balanced, 
Then the mental processes will be deli- 
berative natural, and strong, and by 


| virtue of such processes every thought 


in a train of reasoning or excursion of 
the imagination will of its own accord 
find its own place and assume its right 
Thoughts thus arranged ilumi- 


| nate each other and radiate out into a 


general subject in every direction. Evy- 
ery particular thought becomes a lumi- 
nous center to light up the pathway of 
inquiry, by the aid of which the mind 
progresses in the pursuit of truth and is 
ever approximating toward the great Sun 
of the universe of mind. 
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Every Christian, every Christian min- 
ister especiaily, should labor to acquire 
clear conceptions of every scripture doc- 
trine and of every experimental verity. 
There must be clear intellectual percep- 
tions of truth first, and then conceptiovs 
of its divinity. The deep spirituality of 
the bible is only discernible by a deeply 
Spiritual mind—a mindjwell versed in ex- 
perience, a mind illuminated by the Spir- 
it, and acquainted by its own conscious- 
ness with his purifying operations. God’s 
simple truth holds undisputed empire in 
such a mind, awakens pure emotions, cre- 
ates holy desires, strong sentiments of du- | 
ty, and vigorous acts of the will, which 
impart their character to the actions of | 
the life. ‘I'ruth, then, must be first stud- 
ied intellectually, then experimentally, | 
and in many cases the light of experience 
reveals truth more clearly to the under- 
standing; ihe simple emotions of ea pert: | 
ence invigoraie and clarify the acts of the 
intellect. ‘The mental exercises in re- 
turn strengthen and elevate the emotions, 
and these again send their streams of holy 
influence to the fountains of thought w hich 
then embodies itself in garments of light 
and appears as lovely and beautiful as the 
radiant countenance of aseraph. Leta 
minister thus study the truths of the Bi- 
ble, let him bring his mind directly into | 
contact with them without note or com- 
ment, let his thoughts hold converse with 
the very thoughts of God, and let his whole 
heart experience the living influence of 
these thoughts, and he will then “ preach 
as if he had measured eternity and taken 
the dimensions of a soul!” ‘True it must 
be, that if the minister of Christ would 
awaken powerful action in the minds of 
his hearers, and so clearly bring saving 
truth to bear on the understanding that 
the heart shall be so migh ily affected 
that its incipient right action shall exert a 
strong, quickening influence on the intel- 
lect, moving the whole mental structure 
in the direction of the Cross, his own 
mind must be filled with the light of Hea- 
ven, his own heart must be expanded with 
the infinite love of Christ, and he must 
give utterance to his earnest convictions 
of the importance and eternity of that 
truth in simple, broad, strong terms, and 
in a phraseology that comes “ home to 
men’s business and bosoms.” 
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Christians should pay the greatest pos- 
sible attention to the exercises of their 
minds when they are evidently under the 
influence of theSpirit. In this way they 
may distinguish the genuine operations 
of the Spirit from their own mental sug- 
gestions, and thus be able to narrate clear- 
ly their experience in the deep things of 
God. How beautiful is Christian expe- 
rience narrated in terms of meekness and 
simplicity! It is not more pleasant for 
the eye to behold the light than for api- 
ous mind to see the varied excellencies 
of the fruits of the Spirit as expressed in 
the positive language of one who “ be- 
lieves and therefore speaks.” Every 
Christian may possess clear ideas of ex- 
perimental religion. And to give aclear 
and simple narration of experience, of the 
| love of God shed abroad in the heart by 
unto us, it is 
| not necessary to possess great reasoning 
powers, and an accurate memory, and a 
brilliant imagination, and a ready com- 
mand of language. ‘The Holy Spirit en- 
and purifies 
the affections. He teaches the penitent 
to trust in Jesus, the pardoned sinner to 
speak his praise, and the confirmed be- 
liever to recount his great mercies and 
abundantly utter the memory of his great 
| goodness. Underan experimental sense 
| of his light and presence, the meek and 
humble child of faith, unaccustomed to 
reasoning, unversed in science, and un- 
learned in learning, speaks intelligibly and 
even impressively of the joys of pardon, 


of the power of faith, of the strength of 


Notwithstanding, in the communication 
of clear and impressive views of experi- 
mental religion, it is of the highest im- 
portance to possess clear and vigorous ap- 
prehensions of the analogy of faith and 


| 
s and of the perfection of love.— 
| of the operations of the Spirit. 








Frienpsurp.—When I see leaves drop from 
the trees in the beginning of autumn, just such, 
think I, is the friendship of the world. While 
the sap of the maintenance lasts, my friends 
swarm in abundance; but in the winter of need, 
they leave me naked. He is a happy man who 
hath a true friend at his need; but he is more 
| truly happy that hath no need of friends. 


In most discussions we love ourselves better 
than our cause ; and seek less to have it valued 
than ourselves. 
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From .‘*‘Poems by Amelia.” 
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Rolled the foam-crested waves of the Chesa- 
peake bay; 


he, | 
it | PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 
F i 1 The day was declining—the breeze in its glee 
it 4 \| Had left the fair blossoms to sing on the sea, 
Bh, i | As the sun in its gorgeousness, radiant and still, 
n 4 || Dropped down like a gem from the brow of the 
ie 8 \ bill: 
ne || One tremulous star, in the glory of June, 
14) 9 | Came out with a smile and sat down by the 
if moon, 
: ! As she graced her blue throne with the pride of 
ike | @ queen, 

f 1 The smiles of her loveliness gladdening the 
: i I scene. 
1 The scene was enchanting! in distance away 

} 


While bathed in the moonlight the village was 
seen, 

| With the church in the distance that stood on 
the green; 

The soft sloping meadows lav brightly unrolled 

With their mantles of verdure and blossoms of 
gold, 

And the earth in her beauty forgetting to grieve, 

Lay asleep in her bloom on the bosom of eve. 
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A light-hearted child, I had wandered away 

From the spot where my footsteps had gambol- 
led all day, 

And as free as a bird’s was the song of my soul, 

As I heard the wild waters exultingly roll; 

While lightening my heart as I sported along 

With bursts of low laughter and snatches of 
song, 

I struck in the pathway half-worn o’er the sod, 

By the feet that went up to the worship of God. 


As I traced its green windings, a murmur of 
__ prayer, 
With the hymn of the worshipers, rose on the 
air, 
And, drawn by the links of its sweetness along, 
I stood unobserved in the midst of the throng; 


For awhile my young spirit still wandered 
about 


With the birds and the winds that were singing 
_ Without; 
But birds, waves and zephyrs were quickly for- 
got 
In one angel-like being that brightened the spot. 
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In statute majestic, apart from the throng 

He stood in his beauty, the theme of my song! 

His cheeks pale with fervor—the blue orbs 
above 

Lit up with the splendor of youth and of love; 

Yet the heart-glowing raptures that beamed 
from those eyes 

Seemed saddened by sorrows and chastened by 
sighs, 

As if the young heart in its bloom had grown 
cold 

With its loves unrequited, its sorrows untold. 
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Such language as his I may never recall; 
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His hands clasped above him, his blue eyes up- 
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3ut his theme was salvation—salvation to all; 

And the souls of a thousand in ecstacy hung 

On the manna-like sweetness that dropped from 
his tongue; 

Not alone on the ear his eloquence stole; 

Enforced by each gesture it sank to the soul, 

Tiil it seemed that an angel had brightened the 
sod 

And brought to each bosom a message from God. 


He speke of the Savior—what pictures he drew! 

The scene of His sufferings rose clear to my 
view— 

The cross—the rude cross, where he suffered and 
died, 

The gush of bright erimson that flowed from 
his side, 

The cup of his sorrows, the wormwood, the 

all 

The jsut that mantled the earth as a pall, 

The garland of thorns, and the demon-like 
crews, 

Who knelt as they scoffed Him—‘ Hail, King 
of the Jews!” 


He spake, and it seemed that his statute-like 
form 

Expanded and glowed as his spirit grew warm— 

His tone so impassioned, so melting his air, 

As touched with compassion, he ended in pray- 
er; 


thrown, 

Still pleading for sins that were never his own; 

While that mouth, where such sweetness ineffa- 
bly clung, 

Still spoke, though expression had died on his 
tongue. 


O God! what emotions the speaker awoke! 

A mortal he seemei—yet a deity spoke! 

A man—yet so far from humanity riven ! 

On earth—yet so closely connected with heaven! 

How oft in my fancy I’ve pictured him there, 

As he stood in that triumph of passion and 
prayer, 

With his eyes closed in rapture—their transient 
eclipse 

Made bright by the smiles that illumined his 


That thrills, like a kiss, from the lips to the 
heart; 

Tis the glance—the expression—the well-cho- 
sen word, 

By whose magic the depths of -the spirit are 
stirred; 

The smile—the mute gesture—the soul-start- 
ling pause— 

The eye’s sweet expression, that melts while it 
awes— 

The lip’s soft persuasion—its musical tone— 

O such was the charm of that eloquent one! 


lips. 
There’s a charm in delivery, a magical art, 


The time is long past, yet how clearly defined 
That bay, church, and village, foat up on my 
mind ! 
| I see amid azure the moon in her pride, 
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With the sweet little trembler that sat by her 
side; 

I"hear the blue waves, as she wanders along, 

Leap up in their gladness, and sing her a song: 

And I tread in the pathway, hal{-worn o’er the 
sod, 

By the feet that went up to the worship of God. 


The time is long past, yet what visions I see! 

The past, the dim past, is the present to me; 

I am standing once more mid that heart-stricken 
throng, 

A vision floats up—’tis the theme of my song; 

All glorious and bright as a spirit of air, 

The light like a halo encircling his hair— 

As I catch the same accents of sweetness 
love, 

He whispers of Jesus, and points us above. 


and 


How sweet to my heart is the picture I’ve tra- 


ced ! 
[ts-chain of bright fancies seemed almost effa- 
ced, 


v, the fond one, that sits in the soul. 

Took up the frail links, and connected the whole: 

As the dew to the blossom, the bud to the bee, 

As the scent to the rose, are those memories to 
me; 

Round the chords of my heart they have trem- 
blingly clung, 

And the echo it -— is the song I have sung. 


Till memorv. 


“PU RITY OF ‘HEART, 


BY PROF. D. D. WHEDON. 
Puriry oF HEART; they are sublime 
words; expressive of the height of moral 
and spiritual perfection. And it is before 
the very loftiness of their moral eleva- 
tion, per! laps, that the mind stands aghast. 
In presenting them to you | almost hear 
you exclaim; “truly if this be the stand- 
ard which you present us—to be at once 
perfectly good—your purpose defeats it- 
se If—you dismiss us with an admonition 
dishearte ningly impracticable.” Is it of 
any use to suggest, my friends, that in 
moral, as in intellectual advancement, all 
that man has done, man may do; nay, 
that goodness is that quality which heav- 
en has placed peculiarly at our option ? 
Fortunate life heaven has plac ed at the 
mercy of earthly vicissitudes; honorable 
life, at the decision of human opinion; 
happy life, beyond the reach, perhaps, 
of all attainment; but a good life—and 
how good a life we please, God has sus- 
pended upon the choice of our own re- 
sponsible will. I have stood astonished 
at the sublime moral conception express- | 
ed by one of the loftiest and purest of 
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human spirits, the illustrious christian 
sage of Northampton, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, when he adopted this resolution, 
viz. that if it be- a supposable fact that 
but one absolute specimen and model of 
perfect human goodness is to exist in an 
age, he would strive to act as if it were 
his dispensation, to be in his age that 
model. How does the lofty height of 
such @ purpose place us above the sordid 
views, the average moralities and the cur- 
rent examples of a depraved world; and 
what an elevation of moral standard 
would immediately rise, if all even who 
are disposed to goodness, would make 
this the soul-engrossing standard of their 
lives! But if our moral purpose sink 
below this standard of moral purity, still 
it cannot be profitless for us to fom that 
standard in our minds; to place among 
our choicest conceptions, and even 
among our warm aspirations, a model of 
perfect moral beauty; and to accustom 
the mind to contemplations of the pure 
and the good. ‘The poet loves to store 


‘his mind with images of varied graceful- 


| chastened and purified; 


| 


ness; and espec ially does his genius as- 
pire to conceptions of pure and perfect 
idealities which are unknown to the 
dreams of the dull and the worldly.— 

The statuary’s imagination is an intel- 
lectual temp’s, filled with godlike forma- 
tions; and specially does he strive by 
continued self-refinements, by intense 


'and unremitted intellectual abstractions, 


to form to himself the image of absolute 
beauty—the ultimate acme of possible 
loveliness. ‘The absence of every effort 


and everv ideality of this kind, is the at- 


| tribute of the sensual and the gross—the 


mere clods of humanity. And though 
the contemplative poet may not rival the 
imageries of the great masters of song, 
nor the statuary eclipse the fame of him, 
who is said to have embodied the poetry 
of Homer himself in marble; still is the 
mind formed to a harmony with the per- 
fection to which it struggles; the taste is 
the imagination 
is vivified, and the genius endowed with 
new and more widely varied powers of 
creativeness. And so it is with the as- 
pirant after moral attainment. It is some- 
thing, nay, it is much to be such an aspi- 
rant; for this at once takes the 


ter from among the contentedly 


charac- 
bad.— 
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And for such a one, it may not be profit- 
less, to form in the mind and to dwell 
awhile in contemplation of, and to return 
with frequent repetition to, a mind-crea- 
ted model of goodness, by which the mo- 
ral taste may be improved and to which 
the character may conform itself. In 
tais conforming process, an honest self- 
examination will detect many a failure, 
and reveal many an inconsistency. Of- 
ten will it seem that no progress has been 
made, and even that the course has been 
retrograde. Yet be not despairing; that 
very agony of regret is a hopeful symp- 
tom; the very tendency to despair is 
proof that all is not desperate; even 
while our efforts have been errant, it is 
much that our efforts were not unmade. 
If in the arduous ascent our feet have 
strangely slidden and retrograded, let 
our errors past be transformed into les- 
sons of future vigilance; if the progress 
for which we had indulged some past 
self-gratulation be detected as deceptive 
and unreal, let it teach us a more search- 
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ing self-discrimination; if our path be | 
literally scattered with the fragments of | 


broken resolutions, disgraced professions 
and demolished schemes of self-reform— 
sorrowing but not discouraged—ashamed 


but not scouted—let us never cease with | 


unyielding patience and persevering 
faith, studying new inventions of self- 
correction, constructing new plans and 
practising all sorts of versatile strata- 
gems of self-discipline, assured that to 
fight unyieldingly is a certainty of not 
being conquered, and that the victory 
can never be fully lost, until the battle- 
field is traitorously deserted. 


Purity of heari—they are beautiful 
words—happy the mind by whom that 
beauty ig appreciated; transcendently 
happy thelheart in which that beauty is 
realized. They are words of physical 
origin; and perhaps their moral import 
may not unaptly be illustrated by a phy- 
sical image. See that crystal goblet which 
stands in almost shadowless transparency 
upon your table; filled with an element 
so limpid, so pure, so impalpable, that 
like the translucent beauty which it oc- 
cupies, it scarce presents an object to ar- 
rest the ray of the eye which loves to 
dwell upon it. What more perfect im- 
age of purity can the mind present ?— 
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And now, while the mind is enjoying 4 
calm delight in unison with such beauty, 
let your chemist pour in a mass of foul 
and heterogeneous sediment, and mark 
how the dense folds of the murky cloud, 
slowly convolving, heighten by the con- 
trast of its dusk the purity with which it 
cannot assimilate. Were both fluids of 
a like blackness, the addition would be 
unperceived; for it is by the clearness of 
the surrounding luminous element, that 
we mark the sullen outlines of the inva- 
ding infusion. So with the elements of 
the heart. There is many a heart the 
native home of all that is foul and vile; 
into which you may infuse any additional 
element of depravity, and it is soon ab- 
sorbed into latency and invisibleness by 
the congenial corruption of the mass.— 
On the other hand, to purity of heart, the 
introduction of every malign emotion is 
at once palpable and painful. Like a 
sullying breath upon the mirror’s sur- 
face it is at once visible and transient.— 
There are minds naturally pure from cer- 
tain malignities. ‘lo one heart the rank- 
ling venom of envy is so uncongenial, 
that it rises like a nauseating and co: reo- 


| sive gall, and is instantly suppressed.-— 


i 


a 


To another amiable heart, the burning 
passion of anger is so painful, that like a 


coal in the bosom, it is a moment’s tor- 
ture and expelled forever. If now some 
mighty purifying power, entering the 
sbul, could sweep from it every congeni- 
ality with the depraved; if the expulsive 
energy of some new all searching, all 
pervading affection should pre-occupy the 
being and allow no room for an unhal 
lowed occupancy; or if some sovereign 
principle should assume a regal domi- 
nance, and with absolute decree, banish 
every insurrectionary rival, whether the 
causation be divine or human, or whether 
the process be natural or super-natural, 
the result would be the blessedness of the 
pure in heart. And this may bring us 
to what we may consider as the constitu- 
ent quality of moral purity. 


I would therefore lay down the propo. 
sition—the test and central element of 
purity of heart, is the absolute and per- 
vading supremacy of the principle of 
conscience over the whole man. Of con- 
science may be affirmed what Plato affir- 
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Almighty. Conscience is the represen- 
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| pot's throne; it would sweetly unclasp 


tative image of God installed over the} the bondsman’s fetters; it would gently 
Of that image | melt the iron dungeon; it would stilly 


world within the man. 
HE is the divine prototype—the originate 
substance—for God is an Almighty Con- 


crumble the idol altar; it would blandly 


| wipe the scalding tear, and at once light 


science and his government is the om-| up the horror of darkness that now dense- 


nipotence of right. And when con- 


| ly lies upon the world’s surface, with the 


science is established in sovereignty ov er | quick, spontaneous blaze of full millen- 
the realm of the soul, then and there is | ial day. 


created an image of the government of 
God—then is the kingdom of God with- 
in you. Beneath its holy sceptre there, 
peace, truth, and freedom flourish. The 
absolute despotism of conscience is the 
most perfect liberty of the soul. The 
absolute banishment which it decrees, of 
every thing abominable or that maketh a 
lie, sanctifies the atmosphere of the spir- 
it and purifies the temper of the heart.— 
This, the blessedness of the pure in 
heart, 


Which nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 
The soul’s calm sunshine and the heart-felt joy, 
Is virtue’s prize. 

Beautifully did Bishop Butler affirm of 
conscience, that, “had it strength as it 
has right, had it power as it has manifest 
authority; it would absolutely govern the 
world:”? and sublimely did Hooker re- 
mark of that law whose vital principle is 
conscience, that “its residence was the 
bosom of God, and its voice the harmo- 
ny of the universe.” And could the 
peace divine with which it illumines a 
single beatified bosom, go out like a pure- 
ly streaming serenity, over the suffering 
spirits that breathe the troubled atmos- 
phere of this suffering earth, how v-ould 
a holy hush be breathed, and a Sabbath 
quietness be laid upon all the surging el- 
ements of our turbulent humanity.— 

Could the empire of conscience be in 
one moment invisibly enthroned, in all 
its silent and gentle omnipotence over 
the inmost beating bosom of each human 
individual that lives upon the area of our 
globe; that one instantaneous, quiet and 
unseen change would be mightier in its | 
power than all the revolutions that, thro’ 
ages past, have overswept the face, or | 
the convulsions that have shaken the cen- 
terof creation. It would render, at once, 
unnecessary all the struggles and shocks 
that are yet to re-place the dislocations 
and reverse the overturns of this inver- 


ted world; it would softly sink the des- 
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For the Family Favofite. 
The Demon of Intemperance. 


BY MISS 


I dreamed, and lo a horrid form before me seem- 
ed to rise; 

Haggard his aspect, pale his cheek and swollen 
were his eyes. 

His step was slow and feeble and as he crept 
along, 

I heard him humming to himself a bachanalian 
song. 


But I had not learned his character, for then I 
did not know 

That he lived but to cause wretchedness and 
augment human wo. 

And when I found how many were the victims 
he had slain, 

I thought at once if he should chance to cross 
my path again, 


I'd fetter, and.I’d place him where his work of 
death would cease, 

And then sin, crime and suffering, ae rapid- 
ly decrease. 

He entered peaceful dwellings ere ies inmates 
were aware, 

And silently would lead them to the verge of 
dark despair. 


At his approach too, happiness.and rosy health 
would fly, 

For though unseen, yet still they knew the mo- 
ment he was nigh. 

nd this arch foe would oftentimes whole fami- 

lies bereave, 

Of those they held most dear to them and cause 
them all to grieve. 


But,the “Sons” of Temperance nobly have to 
the rescue come, 

And many are the victorys they over him have 
won. 

The “Daughters” also aid them, united heart 
and hand, 

| Lending their influence to assist this good and 
generous band. 


And true and lasting gratitude will raise a holy 
flame 

From happy wives and mothers who live to 
bless their name. 

And onward they are marching with their glo- 
rious flag unfurled, 

Till the demon of Intemperance is banished 
from the world. 
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For the Family Favorite. 


THE INDIAN CHIEF. 








One of the first settlers in Western New | 


York, was Judge W., who established himself 


at Whitestown. about four miles from Utica — | 


He brought his family with him among whom 
was a widowed daughter with an only child—a 
fine boy about four years old. 
nécegsity of keeping on good terms with the 


Indians, for as he was nearly alone, he was com- | 


pletely at their mercy. Accordingly he took 
every opportunity to assure them of his kindly 
feelings and to secure their good will in return. 


Several of the chiefs came to see him and all 
appeared pacific. But there was one thing that 
troubled him; an aged chief of the Oneida tribe 
and one of great influence who sesided at the 
distance of a dozen miles had not yet been to 
see him, nor could he ascertain the views and 
feelings of the Sachem in respect to his settle- 
ment in that region. At last he sent him a mes- 


gage, and the answer was that the chief would | 


visit him on the morrow. ‘True to his appoint- 
ment the chief came; Judge W. received him 
with marks of respect, and introduced his wife, 
his daughter and little boy. The interview that 
followed was quite interesting. Upon its re- 
sult the Judge was convinced his security would 
depend, and he was therefore very anxious to 


make a favorable impression upon the distin- | 


guished chief: he expressed his desire to settle 
in the country, to live on terms of peace with 
them, and introduce among them the arts of civ- 
ilization. The chief heard him out and then 


said, “‘Beother, you ask muck and you promise | 


much. What pledge can you give of your faith? 
The white man’s word may be good when spo- 
ken to the white man, yet it is wind, to the In- 


dian.” “I have put my life in your hands,” said | 


the Judge. “Is not that an evidence of my good 
intention 7?" “So much is well,” replied the 
chief. “The Indian will repay confidence with 
confidence; if you trust us we will trust you— 
“Jet this boy go with me to my wigwam—I 
will bring him back in three days, If an ar- 
row had pierced the bosom of the mother she 


could not have felt a deeper pang than went to | 


her heart as the Indian made this proposal.— 
She sprang forward and running to the boy who 
stood beside the sachem, looking into his face 
with woader and admiration. She encircled 
him in her arms and was about to fly {rom the 
room. A gloomy frown came suddenly over 
the chief’s brow. but he did not speak. 
so with Judge W. He knew that the success 
of their enterprise depended on a moment’s de- 
cision. “Stay, stay, my daughter,” he said — 


“Bring back the boy I beseech you; he is not | 


more to you than to me. 
hair of bis head. 
the chief—God will watch over him. He will 
be as safe in the sachem’s wigwam a3 beneath 
our own roof. The agonized mother hesitated 


Y would not risk a 


Jude W. saw the | 


But not | 


But my child he must go with | 
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fora moment. She then slowly returned, pla- 
cing the boy on the chief's knee, and kneeling 
at his feet, burst into a flood of tears. The 
gloom passed from the sachem’s brow, but he 
said not a word. He arose and departed. | 
shall not attempt to describe the agony of the 
mother for the ensuing three days She was 
agitated by contending hopes and fears. But 
| the time wore slowly away, and the third day 
came. The morning waned away—noon arriv- 
ed, yet the sachem came not. There vas a 
gloom over the whole household. The mother 
| was pale and silent. Judge W. walked the floor 
to and fro, going every few minutes to the door 
and looking through the opening into the forest 
towards the sachems abode. At last as the rays 
| of the setting sun were thrown upon the tops of 
the trees, the eagle feathers of the chief were 
seen dancing above tue bushes in the distance.— 
| He advanced rapidly, and the little boy was at 
his side. He was gaily attired as a young 
chief—his feet being dressed in moccasins—a 
fine beaver skin was on his shoulders and eagle 
feathers were stuck in his hair. He was in ex- 
cellent spirits, and so proud was he of his hon- 
ors that he seemed two inches taller than before. 
He was in his mother’s arms; and in that brief 
| minute she seemed to pass from death to life.— 
It was a happy meeting—too happy for me to 
describe. 

“The white man has conquered,” said the 
sachem; “hereafter let us be friends.” You have 
| trusted an Indian, he will repay you with con- 
fidence and friendship.” 

He was as good as his word, and Judge W. 
| lived for many years in peace with the Indian 
| tribes, and succeeded in laying the foundation 
of a flourishing community. 





Ax Honest Lawer.—Ben Jonson, 
“goin through achurch in Surry, and see- 
ing poor people weeping over a grave, 
asked one of the women why they wept? 

“Oh!” said she, “we have lost ovr pre- 
| cious laywer, Justice Randall; he kept us 
_ allin peace, and always was so good as to 
keep us from going to law; the best man 
that ever lived.’ 

“Well,”’ said Ben Jonson, “I will send 
you an epitaph to write upon his tomb,” 
which was:— 

**God works wonders now and then: 
Here lies a lawyer, an honest man.” 


POR Annes 


fG~Be faithful to thy trust be it small or 
| great; strive to leave a good if but a tiny im- 
press. Scorn not your allotted track ; plant it 
with trees whose foliage shall shelter birds; wa- 
ter it with streams that shall feed life and cool 
the parched lip; strew it with houses of refuge, 
for those who seek justice ; stud it with lights 
to illuminate darkness, and let its golden sun 
waria and cheer the recipients of its rays. 


ee enn enn errr 


Jealousy is always born with love, but does 
i not always die with it, 
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For the Favorite. 


The Tomb of Washington. 


BY T. M. COOLEY, ESQ. 
(See nen 


The Patriot. here— 

The warrior great and good— 
Forgetting all life’s toils, 
And all its scenes of blood— 

Beside the house 
His childhood chose, 
Has found repose 
Within the tomb. 


The form alcne, 
The mouldering form is here-~ 
With “ God who gave,” the soni 
Has sought a kindred sphere : 
His closing eyes 
Lost earth from view, 
But woke anew 
In Paradise. 


His was the soul 
Of pure and high intent ; 
No motive base and low 
His steadfast purpose bent : 
Ambition’s art, 
Found not a place 
For offerings base 
Within his heart. 


The world’s applause 
To him was empty air ; 
He looked within his breast, 
To find approval there : 
No selfish boasts 
His lips expressed, 
But praised and blessed 
The Lord of Hosts! 


He drew the Sword 
When Freedom craved his aid, 
But mourned each drop of blood 
That dimmed its shining blade: 
With him abode 
The purpose high 
To live and die 
Approved of God! 


And here he sleeps— 
The Hero, Statesman, Sage— 
His pure and spotless fame 
Noblest on History’s page : 
His life well spent, 
He rests him here— 
Our hearts shall rear 
His monument. 


op Reins, one of the ancient ‘aks was 
inspired to utter this noble sentiment—“The 


sun does not stay to be implored to impart his | 


heat and light. By his exampleydo all the 
good thou canst, without staying till it be asked 
of thee.” 
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| Tue Fate or Mitirrary Mes.—The world 
| is full of singular incidents and co-incidents.— 
| Two years ago, a number of brave men—both 
Americans and Mexicans—met on the field of 
| battle, as if anxious to die. Thev rushed against 
each other, sword in hand, up to the cannon’s 
mouth, and furiously stormed the high turreted 
| citadel, in the midst of rockets, bullets and 
death ; and, strange to sav, they escaped the 
| death they so bravely faced; and the war being 
| ended, they returned home, covered with re- 
nown. But so soon as they were comfortably 
settled at home, and sought no longer to die, 
then death began to single them out, and they 
dropped off one by one. First among the Ame- 
ricans, Gen. Worth died—then the Mexican, as 
if determined not to be behind with us, followed 
the example. and Gen. Paredes, the author of 
the war, died. Then on our side the brave Col. 
Duncan died ; aud then, on the Mexican side, 
Gen. Urrea. Then Gen. Gaines died among us; 
followed by Gen. Rejon among the Mexicans.— 
Then Major Gates died here; and then, Gen. 
Don Manuel Rincon there. Gen. Rincon was 
at the battle of Churubusco, where he fought 
bravely. He had been Gov. of several Mexi- 
can States, and was much regretted. This gen- 
eral death among Generals and military men, 
since peace was concluded, is singular, and the 
reciprocity is singular too—not that Death is 
singular, for it delights in the plural number. 








A Srrixing Tuovent.—.The death of an 
old man’s wife,”’ says ‘Lamartine, “is like cut- 
ting down an ancient oak that has long shaded 
the family mansion. Henceforth the, glare of 
the world, with its cares and vicissitudes, falls 
upon the old widower’s heart, and there is noth- 
ing to break their force or shield him from the 
full weight of misfortune. It is as if his right 

; hand was withered—as if one wing of his eagle 
was broken, and every movement that he made 
| only brought him to the ground. His eyes are 
dim and glassy, and when the film of death 
falis over him, he misses those accustomed tones 
which might have smoothed his passage to the 
grave.” 





~~ 


Tue Wire.—If you wish to be happy and 
have peace in the family, never reprove your 
: husband in company—even if that reproof be 
| 





ever so slight. If he be irritated, speak not an 
angry word. Indifference sometimes will pro- 
duce unhappy consequences. Always feel an 
interest in what your husband undertakes, and 
if he is perplexed or discouraged, assist him by 
your smiles and pleasant words [f the wife is 
careful how she conducts, and speaks, and looks, 
a thousand happy hearths would cheer and 
brighten our existence where now th-re is noth- 
ing but clouds of gloom, sorrow, and discontent. 
The wife, : all others, should siudy to please 


her husband¥and make home attractive. 


Self-love is at once the most delicate and the 
most tenacious of our sentimeuts ; a mere noth- 
ing will wound it, but nothing on ‘earth will kill 
it. 
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For the Family Favorite. 


An Ode on Temperance. 





BY B. H. G. 


You old brandy bottle I have loved you ‘oo long, 
You've proved a false friend unto me, 
When I met with you first I was healthy and 
strong 


And handsome as handsome could be. 


I had plenty of cash in my pocket and purse, 
My cheeks were «s red as a rose; 

The day when I took you foi better or worse, 
[ had a beautiful eloquent nose. 


3ut now only see. I’m a sight to behold, 
My beauty is al! blasted and fled, 
You might think I was nearly an hundred years 
ald, ! : 
When I’m raising my hand to ny hea! 


It trembles and shakes like the earth when st 
quakes, 
And I'm alwavs spilling my tea, 
And whenever 1 speak I make awful mistakes 
Till every one is laughing at me. 


The ladies don’t love me. and that I can trace— 
“Tis the loss of my eloquent nose. 

Like an overgrown strawberry stuck on my face 
Suill larger and larger it grows 


ve not a cent in my porket nor purse, 
My clothes are all tattered and torn; 

You old brandy bottle, you've been a sad curse, 
And I wish I Lad never been born. 


Yon old brandy bottle, Tl) love you no more, 
You have ruined my bady and soul— 

I will dash you to pieces and vew irom this hour 
To give up both bottie and bow]. 


I will now go and sign, I may do something 
worse— 
On the pledge all my hopes Vil repose. 
I will get back my money in porket and purse, 
And get back my beautiful nose. 


The Discontented Lady Bird. 


| BY THE REV. DR. CHEFVER. 


It is an active thing that hath much meaning 
in it, that old proverb—a rolling stone gathers 


no moss. It reminds me of Homer's Kulinde o 
The application of it may be abused, for it 
might seem to sanction sloggishness. and the 
Want of energy and enterprise; a little more 


a soft bed of mo-s 


Pit 
ily 


sleep a little more slumber ; 
is a very pleasant thing to recline upon 
to disturb it by rolling. 
But there isa side of bright iru 


’ 


to this pro- 
verb, and a sin of restlé 


’ 


sness, chanee, and d 
condenins. Men 
never satisfied with the dispensation of Provi- 

them, and ¥, 


* How may I make the most of my present situe | 


content in man which it ure 


dence towards instead of askin 


ation, and do the most good in it? they are al- | 
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ways uneasy, always ready lor achange. Med- 


die not witha man given to chanye. Reputa- 
lion gs a thing of gradual growth; il comes 
from acquaintance, fiom stability. fron haba 

if it be pood, let a man stay. by } ft is the 


house of his character. and three removes are 


equal to one fire. 
vith a contented mind, 


Steadiness of pu pose. 


is more than a greal many shining qualities that 
are not stable. [shall tey to ilnstrate this. and 
therefore 
ble. 
There was once a little Robin Redbreast 
fickle minded and fanei ol. Tt was a wonder to 
every body how she coald fix upon a husbar 
bid that valued his 
happiness, and kiew anvihing of her character, 


‘However. he was very 


we must part our prove 4) into a para- 


very 


and how any 


could take her to wile. 
pretty, with a very sweet voice. and a jitt 
with 


her, and in tl} 


ving Robin fell in leve 
spring time they were married, and 
king then Little Robin worked 
like a vood lellow early and late, and they hincl 
the nest finished, lor the 
when the Lady bird discovered 
athorn an it. which 
without breaking it up, 
husband to abandon it. 


wenttlo ma- 


nest master 


nearly vot in fine time 


stitnhhner season, 


wus difficult to 1emove 


and so persuaded her 


‘Then they went to work upon another, but 
no sooner had they got it nicely feathered. and 


| than the discontented 

Cady bird found that it was too high in the tree, 

nd that a strong wind So 
} 


e persuaced 


warm and comfortable, 


1 ‘ 
would overset it 


! 
aso 


her husband to ebanden that 


Phe: they ( nenced anotner in the center of 


bush, where it would be difficult for 


rst 


v bord, 


a barberry 
any schoo. boy to come at it: and they had 


af ’ t } 
got it 1 idy for their abode when the La 


returning one day from a visit. told her husband, 
who had been workiog hard all day to finish the 
nes! 


, and had even got a company ol npnolste. 


rers to help him. that the materials out of which 


they had built it Were so far inferior to their 
neighboss’, and so unfashionable, that it would 
never do to dweil in it; all their friends, she 
iffirmed, would cut their acquaintance. So by 


lint of much complaining, she persuaded bim 
to abandon that also. 


Now there was an old owl in that neiehbor- 
hood, that had been w atehing their pro ‘eedings, 
andone day, when they came near his nest to 
solt for another of 
Silly 
Do you not see Low the season is ad- 
vencing, and with every change you are losing 


gather some down and moss 


their own, he thus addressed them :— 


birds | 


In time more than you are gaming in taste ?— 
See how the very berries on your barberry bush 
ve becoming red with the approach of Autumn! 
p you with your nest. 
vari mont soon be™over, and then 
what will yeu do with your young’? Had you 


been contented with your first siteation, you 


the lime vet satisfied 


he will 


might by this time have hada family of song- 
sters about you all provided for, t you will 
never be happy. so given to change, for a roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss, and your discontent 
is always preventing you from reatizing the 
happiness that you might enjoy in life. 


But 
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Robin 
?satd he to the Lady: bird, * that if 
you go on giving yourself surh airs, instead of 


* And let me te'l you, pretty Mrs. 
Redhi east,’ 
contentediy helping your good natured husband 
in his eflorts to provide for your hers, you will 
never have a family, thoush you live to be as 
old asa Phenix? : 

The Lady bird tossed up her head at this, and 
flew off, declaring that she never heard of such 


apuninall ter lite. But master Robin 


Was 


very much mortified. And it turned out just as 
the old owl had predicted: for thouvh these two 


rohins at 
littl 
yet it was so lite that one f Osty morning, just 

ler the young had 


while the parents were jooking up a few seeds 


eneth 


Diieht sper kled evys shining in their nest, 


vot settled. and had a couple of 


broken their shells. and 


and worms for breakfist. the poor little things 
were so chilled that they died: and then in first 


migration, the bereaved Robins had to zo off 
to the tropics in the morning 


-* 


Efdave We alather Here? 


“Clarinda—do you think we shall live again 
* after we are dead:’’ 

‘«] don’t know,’’ was the answer, in a low, 
mournful tone, 

“It seems,’ continued He, ‘as if I had been 
alive a very very short time. Ihave lived * 
aud dene nothing else; and now L feel sorry to 
co into darkvess and nothingness again. Do you 
think L shall?’ 

“Then you think you 


shall die?’? * * * said 
‘ Lest wooltth a Listae 


Sul, Witeh OL USUAL WUttepretas omy We we aces we wreeewe” 
ness inexpressible in her accent. 
“T think Lunast,”’ 
And after this reply , she retired to her station 


at the foot of the bed, shravk into a heap of gar- 


was (the answer. 


‘nents, crouched down her head, and buried her 
face: 
But 


those arms 


vain between her arms and under her hair. 
this time she did not look through between 
Chis time she hid the very light of 
day from her forlorn, vet dry eves. 

There was a silence, and the boy breathed 
painfully. At tast he said: 

“Oar Father who art in heaven!” 

“Our Father?—a father—who art in heaven. 
Have we a fatherthere, Clarinda? Is there 
some one in this wide, wide universe—this vast 
vanlt—this large veese! in which we are flouting? 
Is there a Pather in it, do vou think. Clarinda? 

She lifted up her face—shook her head sor- 
rowfully, and said: 

*{ don’t kuow.”’ 

“Oh, if there were a father,”’ said the boy, 
‘thow alad | shonld be to go to him!’ 

**Go to him?’’ said she mournfully. 

“Ah, Clarinda! how glad we should be to go 
him!’ &£ 

She nodded assent, and sank down into her 
former position, 

*f think,’ said the boy, after another long 
pause, ‘if L were but sure I should find him—l 
should be very glad t> dic."” 

‘And | would almost be glad to let you,” she 
replied in a low voice, and her head sank down 
again; aud, hidden by the still 
and silent as soft summer rain, literally poured 
froin her eyes. 


clothes, tears, 


63 

Another pause. 

“Clarinda, what are you thinking about all the 
lime you are at charch?” 

“I do not know,” said she, again raising her 
head, avything—nothing. I used to lovk about 
when | was a child, and amuse myself as well 


as I could, and vow I think about—that is all 
the difference.”’ 
| ‘Well, thatis just what Ido. It is very 


strange that neither of us thought more abont it- 
Do you ever say your prayers?’? whispered he, 
invsteriously. “Sone people do every night aud 
morbing,’”? 

‘| never was taught-any prayers except by 
my old nurse, when £ was a little thing—Il used 
to say ‘Pray God, bless papa and mama, and 
make mea good girl.’ | left off whew | left the 
nursery, and had no one to bid me kneel down. 
Brother, if there be a God!”’ 

**My children,”’ said the old man, softly open- 
ing the door, **how are you both, and what is it 
you last said, my pretty lady Clarinda? Ii there 
be? T'o be sure there is. Have I vot shown 
| him to you in the flowers?) My children, com- 
fort poor hearts—there is a God—a futher (o the 
fatherless, a—’’ 

“Then he shatl be my God,” faliered the boy. 

‘‘_ And will he raise the dead?”’ 

‘*We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed, in the twinkling of an eve, at the last 
trump; for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised, and this corruption shall put on 
incorruption, aud this mortal inimortality’’—re- 
plied the old man. “But wherefore 


how, my 
| children? Surely this is not the first time vou 


have asked of yourselves these things?” 

**Nay,’’ said the boy, **von know sir, how it 
is with us. We are poor, ignorant, ill-educated 
beings, wandering about on this earth—coming, 
we know not from whence—going, we know not 
whither. We are two poor, desolate orphin chil- 
dren. We are content to wander together, but 
now we both believe that we must part. And 
she would know what will become of me when [ 
am dead, and I would know what will become 
of her, when,!like a poor little withered leaf, she 
is left to be blown about the world. If there be 
j a father to the fatherless, why have we never 
| been told of him?” 

“It would have been a great comfort,’’ said the 
girl. 


**—-T should have asked hima great many 
things, if I had thought he would have heard 
me.”’ 
| **Ask them, for he will hear you.” 

**— And grant my prayers?” said she. 

“Or do better” said the old man. 

**] understand you,” 
again. 


said she, sinking down 


| What I would ask is hig life.” repeated she 


| to herself; **poor, unhappy bov! and will he not 
be better with his Father? No, | will not ask 


| that—but 1 will ask Himto pity me, when He 

| takes him to Himself, aud to take the poor little 
Clariu“a home too.”’ 

| The good and simple old man now resumed 

his favorite subject. He talked of creation 
ifs beauties, and its excellenucies, and long he 

pursued the lovely theine, conscling the hearts of 

plese young inquirers; and then he brought his 


aud 
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little black Bible, and he read of life and immor- 
tality, and the touching words of the , tender and 
pitying Lord Jesus; and he laid these two trem- 
bling children at their Savior’s feet. 


ee i sr Ne 


A CONTRAST. 


NAPOLEON AND WASHINGTON. 


i 


Washington does not, like Bonaparte, belong 
to that race who outstrip the standard of human 
measurement. Nothing amazing is attached to 
his person ; he is not placed on a vast theatre of 
action ; is not engaged in terrible combat with 
the most skillful generals and most powerful 
monaichs of his time ; does not haste full speed 
from Memphis to Vienna, from Cadiz to Mos- 
cow ; he stands his ground with a handful of 
citizens in a country adorned with no peculiar 
celebrity within the rarrow circle of their do- 
mestic hearths. He nghts no battles which ri- 
val the triumphs of Arbela and Pharsalia; he 
overturns no thrones to build up others with 
their ruins ; he does not say to the kings at his 
gate ; * Quil’s se font trop attendre, et qu’ Atti- 
Jas’ ennuie.” 

An air of science envolopes Washington’s ac- 
tions ; he acts slow!y, as if feeling that the lib- 
erty of the future is in his hands, and fearful 
of compromising it. This hero of a new race 
manages and directs, not his own destinies, but 
those of his country ; he does not allow himself 
to tov with what is not his own: but from this 
profound humility what brilliancy now bursts 
forth! Traverse the woods where Washing- 
ton’s sword flashed to the light; what will you 
find? Graves? No! A world! Washington 
has left the United States as a trophy on his bat- 
tle-field. 

Bonapfirte has no trait in common with this 
grave, calm American; he combats noisily on 
an old theatre of action, in an old country ; he 
thinks only of building uf his own fame; takes 
charge only of his own destiny. He seems to 
know that his mission will be short: that the 
torrent which falls from such a height will 
quickly be exhausted ; he hastens to enjoy and 
abuse his power, like a quickly fleeting youth. 
Like Homer’s gods, he longs to reach the ex- 
tremity of the world in four steps. He appears 
on every shore ; hastily inscribes his name on 
the records of every nation, and throws crowns 
to his family’ and his soldiers ; he is in haste in 
everything, in his monuments, his laws, and his 
victories. Leaning over the world, with one 
hand he overturns kings, with the other crushes 
the giant revolution; but in overcoming anar- 
chy, he stifles liberty, and finally loses his own 
on his last field of battle. 





Each is rewarded according to his deeds.— 
Washington raises a nation to independence ; a 
magistrate in the repose of domestic life, he 
falls asleep beneath his own 1oof, amidst the re- 


grets of his fellow-countrymen, and the venera- 
tion of nations, 


Bonaparte robs a nation of its independence ; 
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where the terror of nations still Jooks upon him 
as insufficiently imprisoned, even under the 
guard of ocean. He expires; the news, pub- 


the conqueror caused so many deaths to be pro- 
claimed neither arrests nor astonishes the passer 
by. What had the citizens to regret ? 


Washington's republic still exists; Bona- 
parte’s empire has fallen tothe ground. Wash- 
ington and Bonaparte were both in the lap ol 

| democracy ; both born of liberty ; the one was 
| faithful to her, the other betrayed her. 


| Washington was the representative of the 
| wants, ideas intelligence and opinions of his 
times: he seconded instead of opposing the 
movements of the public mind ; he willed what 
it was his duty to will, the thing to which he 
| was called ; hence, the coherence and perpetuity 
of his work. This man, not striking because 
of his just proportions, mingled his existence 
with that of his country ; his fame is the patri- 
mouy of civilization; his renown stands like 
one of those public sanctuaries whence flows a 
fertilizing, inexhaustible stream. 


Bonaparte had it equally in his power to en- 
rich the common domain; he had as materials 
in his hands, the most intelligent the bravest and 
most brilliant nations on earth. What would 
not now be his rank in the estimation and reve- 
rence of men. had he added magnanimity to the 
heroic qualities he possessed! if Washington 
and Bonaparte in one, he had named liberty the 
universal legatee of his fame! 


. 
| lished at the gate of the palace before which 
} 


a 


But this giant did not link his destinies with 
those of his cotempuraries ; his genius belonged 
toa modern age; his ambition to an ancient 
one; he saw not that the miracles of his life 
outshone the value of a diadem, and that this 
Gothic ornament would ill suit his head. Some- 
times he precipitated himself on the future, at 
others he fell back on the past; and whether 
going against or with the stream of the age, 
drew with him or repulsed the age by his migh- 
ty strength. Men were, in his eyes, but a 
means to power; no sympathy united .their 
happiness and his; he had promised to deliver 
them, and he had fettered them; he isolated 
himself from them, and they became estranged 
from him. The kings of Egypt built their fn- 
neral pyramids, not amidst verdant fields, but 
amidst sterile plains of sand; these vast tombs 
rise like eternity in solitude. Bonaparte follow- 
ed their exampie in erecting the monument of 
his renown. 

[ Memoirs of Chateaubriand, by himself. 


OPEL LIOOn—nN a 


Oniy an Acquatnrance.—Nobody but an 
Irishman could have given birth téthe following 

| good joke, which happened at a funeral service 
not long since. When a clergyman was perfor- 
ming, rather huriedly,the customary ceremonies 
| over a corps «nd came to these words, * and this 
| our brother,” &c.. he lorgot whether the deceas- 
| ed wasa man or a woman, and turning to the 
person nearest to him enquired, ‘Is this a broth- 
er ora sister?’, “Neither one or the other,’’ an- 





a fallen emperor, he is cast forth into exile, | swered Pat, “its only an acquaintance, 


~ ee ae a 
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AND TEMPERANCE JOURNAL, (and it seemed a thing to which he was 


used) he was suddenly interrupted by his 
JAMES V. WATSON. EDITOR. | loving spouse—a plump, neat, little, short, 
wrrnnnnnnnnarmnnnmarnnnnnoxnnnnmo omnes | SCAtlet Cheeked, nimble-motioned woman, 
ADRIAN: MARC H, 1850. with a rather paleish hlue eye, that repos- 
i <Kt, < elaaialh oiieh ae ed in its artless purity like the maiden 
moon in the sky’s blue depth. . Her hair 
was flaxen, with an auburn tinge, seem- 
ing scrupulously to eschew the red.— 
Her lips were neither thick nor thin—a 
happy medium. She would not fly intoa 
pet, nor pout when she was in one—a rare 
union of “ spunk” and patience, possess- 
ing enough of the former to take fire in 
Set a moment if there were really an occasion, 
Incident in Itinerancy. and enough of the latter, not indeed to 
iach Thain think before she spoke under provoca- 
‘The Eloquent Negro Preacher. tion, but to consider after she had spo- 
CARRE ken and take back what was rashly spo- 

BY THE EDITOR. _ | ken. 


rr 


~ 


—n- ~~ 


“Inctpents 1n Irenerancy.’”—Some two 
years since we published a séries of incidents 
under this caption. The resumption has been 
most flatteringly called for by many. Should 
the “Negro Preacher” be ,received with favor 
by our readers, we may furnish many other 


“Incidents” of interest from our early western 
rambles. 


With a nice little foot in a mongrel 


; ee 3 . | . 
Engaged on a Missionary reconnoiter | shoe—something between a shoe and a 


-. WI y oe ; . : i 
in North Western Missouri, I started on | moccasin—aclean “linsey” dress, check 


y : , r ; . . 
the 5th of ——, in the year of , from | apron and a cotton handkerchief, about 
the city of St. Louis, then acomparative-| her neck. she was busily engaged in 


lv little city, to my destination, distant, | frying a skillet of venison and baking the 


between three and four hundred miles.— | « Gorn cake” over a huge hearth fire, and 
Me few ‘days travel plunged me into a wil- restraining sundfy little tow-headed, half 

erness well nigh pathless, with but here | clad, shoeless responsibilities, anxious to 
a there at long intervals, a rude and | anticipate the inviting repast, when hear- 
oP thas canes lhe proximity however, ing the name of the favorite preacher 
of these “ palaces of our puritan fathers,” | called, accompanied by something said in 
at some of the eligible points on the wa- his praise, she whirled around like a top 

| 








ter courses, was such as to dignify the re- | and with her husband’s large’ hunting- 
gion with the title of “settlements.”— | knife in her hand, she commenced, ac- 
Sojourning for a day at one of these, and | companying each sentence with a most 


preaching to a congregation of scarce | emphatic, and often not graceless gesture, 
over a dozen, children and watch-dogs, | « Why, Br. W , he’s a posey of a 


excepted, | was pleased to learn that a precher—he’s a perfect flowing stream— 


Camp-meeting was then pending, at the | he’s a thunderbolt—he’s elokent—so he 
next settlement, distant some twenty miles | j,_he’s flowery as a prairie in June—he’s 


held by our “ Free Will Baptist,” breth- | an egle on the moutain peak—he’s an elk 
ECu. Accompanied by a cordial invita- | in the tall grass, # son of the mornin, he’s 
tion to attend, by an official of that order; | g caytion—the highest larnt nigger ye 


| 
| 
[ also learned that the chief attraction | ever seed—Why, I have seed um fall un- 





the occasion as it respected ministerial | ger his prechen as if they was shot, and 
ability, was a colored preacher by the | 9 dozen jump and shout glory at once, | 
name of Carper, an emancipated slave | tel] ye he’s a screamer all the way from 
from Tennéssee, greatly celebrated, (and | old Tennessee.” Here I smiled and ejac- 


as we shall see presently, justly,) for his | ylated astonishment and her good natur- 
impassioned eloquence. My hospitable | eq eonsort looked ani nodded assent.— 
host and hostess dwelt upon his merits in| By the way, he was a marked specimen 
terms of the most enthusiastic eulogy.— | of a far west “ squatter,” (there was afar 
““He’s a myty grate precher—he knows | west in those days)—a class of semi-civ- 
a heep—he’s powerful at splanin the | jjized pre-emptionizers, that kept gener- 
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erally in advance of the chain and com- 
pass—taking t .eir meet chiefly from the 
woods and the waves—pasturing their 
flocks in those limitless meadows, out of 
whose flowery bosom the sun seems to 
come forth in the morning, and into which 
it seems again to nestle in the evening— 
raising their scanty supply of bread on 
some of the alluvial deltas of the number- 
less streams that interlace like fillets of 
silver, the broad lands of our Columbian 
Canaan. Pioneers of the pioneers com- 
posed this class. Often for years be- 
yond the reach of the Publican, the Ped- 
igogue and the Preacher—they are “a 
law unto themselves,” Necessity is the 
parent of their arts—mutual interest the 
Mother of their morals, and tradition and 
instinct the sources of their better hopes. 
Artless and ignorant, with less of guile 
than many who know more. Knowledge, 
wealth, power and place, much oftener, 
as yet, minister to corruption in this world 
than virtue. 


Mine hust was aman of high cheek- 


bones, long projecting and angler chin— | 


mouth large and sunken, as many teeth 
were minus—nose long, but it had failed 
to “come to a point” and was a little flat- 
tened—eyes small and of a darkish gray 
not a quarter of an inch apart—forehead 
high and not retreating but projecting— 
big head with dark bushy hair—sallow 
countenance with small neck, with long, 
brawny limbs, with short body. Attired 
in a hunting shirt with a leathern girdle 
about him, moccasins, and a pair of doe- 
skin galligaskins, much opposed in their 
lower extremities to the extension of ter- 
ritory, he sat upon a rude bench leaning 
forward like a half-open jack-knife listen- 
ing with delight to the somewhat poetic 
eulogy of his better half on the famous 
negro orator. 


Our fend, it will be perceived, was the 
very Impersonation of a take-life-easy 
kind of a genius, A little hen-pecked, 
(he richly deserved it) bat he did not 
knowit. One instance, at least, in which 
“ignorance is bliss.”’ His heart reposed 
amid @he “ olive plants’’ (and they were 
not few) that girdled, (greedily) the fru- 
gal table of his forest home,like the downy 
bird that nestleth in the gaudy foliage of 
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| future of his dear ones? He had been 
flung into the woods from birth, helped 
himself and fared well enough and so 
might they. The oldest not over fifteen 
could read an easy chapter in the Bible, 
by spelling the hard words; for the rest, 
they mostly knew their letters; the girls 
could hoe corn, hatchel flax and spin; the 
boys were a dead shot, could shave the 
ear of a black squirrel with a rifle ball in 
the top of the tallest tree and heart a buck 
at a hundred yards. In fact, our friend 
seemed greatly animated with the thought 
of the distinguished spheres in the world, 
which his children bid so fair to fill. 

Our friend’s head was not so large for 
nothing. The world to him was very 
large and flat, for it looked so, and the 
stars high and little for the same reason. 


Shakspeare’s philosophy: 


*« | know that the more one sickens the less 
at ease he is, . 
That the property of rain is to wet, and fire 
to burn, 
That good pasture makes fat sheep, and that a 
Great cause of the night, is lack of the sun.” 
But religion in the sublimity of its sim- 
| plicity meets the wants of man in his in- 
| tellectual infancy. Mind that scarcely 
buds here may still feel the genial warmth 
of her light and shall blossom hereafter 
'in the mellow morning of her radiance. 
‘Tse fool shall not’’ fatally “err” in his 
faith. Our friend believed that Jesus 
saved him and that death would 2and him 
through the grave to the embrace of an 
gels. He believed too, that his cherub 
boy, (‘*the smartest child he had ever 
had”) whose lonely grave uppiled with 
| rough stones was by the root of an old 
oaken tree, inthe depths of the dark wild- 





snowy white, and clasp its little arms a- 
| bout his neck, dry the last damps of grief 
| from his cheek with its kisses of rapture, 
| and sing in bis bosom such luscious Jul- 
| labies as infant angels sooth themselves 
to s'eep on, in the land.ofsouls. Higher 
motives for his unlettered faith might have 
bewildered rather. than have nurtured,— 
| In the work of reform in the rader pha- 
| Ses Of society, fee!ing has often, in a great 
| measure to be substituted for thinking. — 
| Few are found who can be made to think: 


the rose bush and feeleth not its thorn.— | all can be mae to feel. And the attempt 


What solicitude should he feel about the | to exalt tl iaking 








tm 





at the expense of feel- 








He was an adept also, in at least some of 


wood, would fly to him then, on wings of. 














ing has always involved the kid- gloved, | 
college- made missionary for the far west 
in a * splendid failure.” “The pulpit 
pounder,” and 
and crazy tables*tor the want of pulpits to 
pound—the man of noise rather than 
niceties—of sound rather than sense— 
the man of stentorian lungs, wet eyes and | 
tiny brain, among the cabins that first | 
dotted our south- western frontier, has 
had his mission of power. But how ab- 
surd and. how little in accordance with 


the progressive spirit of the age, would | 
be asystem of church policy that should of an abrupt hill, a few paces distant and 


attempt to pawn and palm such preachers 


1e pounder of benches | 
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on a people more intellectually advanced | 


and pee the precedent of such examples. 


* Man wants but little here below 
Nor wants that little long ” 

In this sentiment our friend seemed 
truly orthodox, and showed ‘iis faith by 
his works. Astronomy or Botany 
be studied through his cabin by moan 
in almost any direction. The crazy, 
c lap- boar¢ d doors, sage | 
of Samson’s foxes had suddenly 
caught in a vice. Undermined by wood 
mice two corners of the house diagonally 
had sunk a foot lower than the other two. 
The ridge pole swayed low in the center 
giving the roof a saddle-like shape. The 





were everthoughtof. Three large watch 
dogs kept sentry at the doors, and a little 
upbacked wiffet shared with grimalkin 
the “privileges of the house.” Our 
friend’s farm corresponded with all else. 
[t consisted ina few weedy acres of prai- 
rie land enclosed in a zigzag fence and in 
no shape known in Geometry. A fra- 
gile bell-topped corn crib and a -nonde- 
script enclosure of logs with a hollow 
tree-boll for a manger constituted the 
out-buildings. 


A living spring bubbled up at the base 


its pebbled brooklet meandered through 
the unfenced dooryard and sung its cease- 
less solo to the gabble of geese, the bark- 
ing of curs, uproarous laugh of a dozen 
gypsey looking like squalid children, and 
then stretched away widening as it went, 


| to mingle its murmuring melodies with 
could | 


the majestic moanings of age- -nursed for- 
ests. Over the up-welling fountain was 


| reared a rude little structure, “ the spring 


and creaked on | 
their wooden hinges as if the tails of half 
been | 


| taste of ihe weary itinerant. 


stick chimney as if conceiving an aver- | 
sion for its partner leaned from the house | 
at an angle of forty-five degrees and was | 


propped with a pole. A poultry roost 
was between the upper half of the chim- 
ney and the gable of the house as a pro- 
tection against the wild “varmints.”’ 
short, our friend’s “ lodge in the vast wi!- 
derness”’ looked much like a black cock- 
ed hat a little “ tattered and torn.” 
its outer walls were stretched for preser- 
vation the skins of the raccoon, deer, and 
opossum. On its inner, and from its joists, 


huag, strings of dried pumpkin commin- | 


gled with skeins of flax thread, jerked 
meats, clus'ers of choice corn, divers 
roots and *’erbs’’ 


spearmint, catnip and pennyroyal the rar- 


In | 


On | 


and filleted burches of 


house,”? over whose floor of rock flowed 
the ice-cold fountain, and in which was 
deposited for safe-keeping, the surplus of 
the scanty dairy. Snéwy nectar and gol- 
den treasure, how sweet were ye to ‘the 
Bees hived 
in the hollow trunk of a tree were hum- 
ming their industrial songs as they flew 
to their work of sweetness—a gorgeous 
unroll of luxuriant green and floral beau- 
ties lie sea-like around me; under the 
golden smile of a June sun, softened and 
mellowed by the aerial haze of the season 
which spread over the hills and valleys, 
like a gauzy veil on the virgin face of 
beauty; as | went to the spring with my 


| good, easy contented host, while our fru- 


ities and materia medica of back-woods- | 


dum; (pity that they should ever be su 
perceded.) The trusty rifle reposed on 
two wooden hooks just over the door.— 
One oblong room served all purposes 
well, for which various rooms in domicils 








gal dinner was being spread on a table 
of cleft boards. Returning to full trench- 
ers, tin cups of milk, goards of wild hon- 
ey and hot hoe-cakes, it seemed appro- 
priate over the table to quote and com- 
ment upon t e. text, “ Butter and honey 
shall be eat, his bread shall be given him 
and his waters shall be sure.” Waxing 
warm in my exegeses. our little voluble 
land-lady in linsey laid down her pewter 
fork and exclaimed—* Well, whoever 
hern the like; if that don’t come up to 
Carper,” “ yeas” replied mine host, with 
ft dampened eve, “it’s ’ezacly so; I al- 
ways kinda know’d it to be so; but what 
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a mighty good thing deep larnin’ is arter 
all; bye always had luck in huntin’ if my 
corn does grow rather sorry.” “I guess 
as how,”’ said his wife in a tone that show- 
ed that she meant to be understood, by 
her husband at least, rather affirmatively 
than interrogatively, “1 guess as how the 
boys don’t hoe it enough,” 
the stunted, weedy corn through the open 


| takest up de Isles as a berry 
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little ting, 
and at dine rebukes de pillers ob heben 
shudder, and at dine purity de angels turn 
pale,” &c. “ OlfLoad, send de 


star ov Bethlehem to shine in all lands, 
| and de angels ov de manger cradle to sing 
in all countries—dat de world may be full 
I glanced at | of de light ov love, and de music ov sal- 
| vation, and be so mightily like heben, dat 


door, and thought to myself how many | when de souls ov de good come back 
who complain at the scanty supply of | again to de world they may scace know 
Providence, only prove by their murmur. | de difference,” &c. ‘Oh Load, gather 


ings that “ they don’t hoe it enough.” 


The next day we were all en route for 


Camp-meeting, where we arrived just as | 
our sable orator arose to officiate. Sans | 


ceremony and decliningany. 1 took my 
seat with the congregation, which I per- 
ceived was large for the country,number- 
ing perhaps three hundred. We scanned 
with no small interest the occupant of the 
“stand.” He was a light-colored mu. 
latto—age about fifty, a little, corpulent; 
mouth large and well formed, eyes rather 
small, chestnut-colored, looking a little 
dull but lighting up with fire as he be- 
came excited. His brow was square, 
prominent and retreating. 


form was symmetrical and countenance | 
more intellectual than any one of his race | 


I had ever seen. Nor have I since, in 
this respect, ever met his equal either in- 
dicatively or in fact. Solemnity, simpli- 
city, dignity and sincerity marked his 
progress through the preliminaries. He 
possessed but an imperfect knowledge of 
letters; read with hesitancy and inaccu- 
racy; seeming to depend less upon the 
text to guide him than his memory. He 
spoke in the truly negro dialect, but seem- 
ed to employ a refined, if ,you please, a 
classic species. It rolled from his lips 
with a sharpness of outline, and distinct- 
ness ofenunciation that seemed to impart 
to it a polish and a charm transforming it 
into the language of beauty. Some sen- 
tences in his prayer, are note-worthy as 
furnishing a fair specimen of that artless 
eloquence that flowed as natural from his 
lips, and as fresh and sparkling, and see- 
mingly as exhaustless as a mountain cas- 
cade. ‘Oh Load, dou art bery great, all 
else but thee is as nothing and Jess than 
nothing; dou touchest de mountains and 
dey smoke—dou holdest de great and 
mighty sea in de hollow ob dine hand, and 


a pragenaiaaagoee Pet nae 
os ~s seh 





In a word his | 


all classess and colors to de cross, bind 
de parted nations togather in a bond of 
love, strong as de chain of dine eternal 
decrees and lasting as all ages to come.” 
| His sermon, which followed, was jewelled 
| with sentences of similar, and even sur- 
passing merit, uttered with a well con- 
troled and musical voice—with brim full 
| eyes, and a pathos and power which jt is 
| less difficult to remember than not to en- 
vy. One would forget the visit of an an- 
gel as soon as the blazing countenanoe, 
/and magic mission of the orator, who 
| plays at will with his heart-strings. Lis- 
|tening to the preacher, my delight was 
| only excelled by my astonishment. Lo- 





| sing sight of color, and the degradation 
of his race; I reverenced in an unlettered 
African slave, the genius of an Apollos, 
and the force of an Apostle. At the 
close of each of his periods of fire, a vol- 
ley of “‘amens” from the pious of his ex- 
citable audience, pealed up to heaven, un- 
til the pendant boughs over our heads, 
seemed to waive in the ascending gusts of 
devotion. Of the length of the sermon, 
[ have no recollectien. Of the sermon 
| itself I have the most distinct recollection. 
His artless visions like Hebrew poetry, 
hang as pictures in the memory to which 
time but adds additional life and fresh- 
ness. Here was unsophisticated genius, 
| artless as childhood, strong as Hercules, 
taught by God only, as were the fisher- 
men founders of our faith, and seeking 
the covert of the wilds of the west to lav- 
ish its sparling stores upon a rude and fu- 
gitive population. 

Of the history and character of this re- 
markable colored man, I became subse- 
quently acquainted. Our readers may 
learn more of him. 
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A word about ourselves. 


A lean subiect certainly, and a trite one per- | 


haps to some of our readers. The present num- 
ber of our Magazine is an improvement we 
think upon either of its predecessors. And we 
intend to continue to improve in matter, mate- 
rial, embellishments and typography. In the 
history of our career as the originator and pub- 
lisher of a weekly paper we made al] the im™ 
provements in it we ever promised. Our week- 
ly was received with favor, and its sudden mer- 
gence into a monthly surprized some, and dis- 
And 
though none have opposed, yet we have been 
compelied to advance thus far in our new enter- 
prize rather without, than with their sympa- 
thies. They have paused to see what we were 
about todo. Now having stood out three months 
of our probation we fondly hope that our old 
friends wil! begin to extend to us the hand of 
help and welcome. Some have already done so, 
and have our hearty thanks. Our object is a 
simple, and we think a commendable one: fo 
establish a magazine of wholesome reading for 
families, as cheap at the price we ask for it as 
any monthly, with elegant copper plate engra- 
vings, extant. In reference to the permanency 
of this work, we see no reason in the sacred in- 
tegrity of our soul, why, with half the patron- 
age we intend to deserve, our prospects of edi- 
torial longevity are not as fair as any similar 
work in our nation. To trifle with the confi- 
dence of the public we have absolutely no mo- 
tive. To deserve that confidence we have the 
strongest possible motive. As a public man 
and a Christian Minister, we would infinitely 
prefer death to forfeiting it. Driven by a pain- 
ful necessity to the pen as our only means of 
usefulness, and of a livelihood, if our work be 
worth its cost, shall we fail to be encouraged by 
a generous public? What friend whose eye 
may catch these lines will be the first to solicit 
for us an increase of patronage? Brightly may 
the candle of the Lord shine upon the head of 
him, or her, who may show this number to a 
friend and ask in our behalf a new sabscriber 


appointed perhaps other of our friends. 


to the Fami.y Favorire. 


ms . ~ PPRPAPRAAPAR AARP 


CG-Contents.—We omit as yet the publica- 
tion of a table of the contents of each number 


upon the cover. The volume however will be 


closed with a Compete Inpex. 
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ture of Dr. 8. Turrie of Albion, in this num- 
ber, headed ‘ Physiology and Temperance.’ By 
the principles there evolved, our readers may 
not only learn the importance of “total abst 
nence from all that intoxicates,” but of “ tem- 
perance in all things.” 


G- We invite attention to the excellent Lec- | 
| 
' 


PPI AAAAAAAARAAA AAR AMS 


(0G We invite the special attention of all 
concerned to the Advertisement on the fourth 
page of our cover under the caption of —West- 
ern Pulpit and Orator.” 


Notices of books, periodicals, papers, and to | 
Correspondents, unavoidably crowded out this 
month. 


PAPI RAIA DBODODOO oO 


Beautiful Lines, 


We clip the following beautiful lines from 
the selections in Willis’ Home Journal, where | 
they appear without credit. Thespeakers area 
dying girl and her lover. Theardent passion | 
manifested by the youth suggests to the girl || 
several images under which she supposes that he 
will delight to personify her after her death — 
The stanzas are in the form of a dialogue—the 
girl suggesting the particular images in succes- 
sion, the lover responding: 


“Even asa flower?” 

“No, fairest; be not to me as a flower. 
The uncertain sun calls forth its odorous breath; | 
The sweetest perfume gives the speediest death— 

The sport and victim of a summer hour. 

Fairest, be not a flower!”? 


“Even as a star?” 
‘No, brightest; be not to me as a star. 
Tis one of millions, and the hurrying cloud 
Oft wraps the glit’ring splendor in its shroud; 
Morn pales its lustre, and it shines afar, 
Brightest, be not a star!” 


“Even as a dove?” 
“No, purest, be not to me as a dove. 
The spoiler oft breaks in upon its rest, 
Robbing the downy joys of its soft nest, 
And plunging silence through its native 
grove. 
Purest, be not « dove!” 


' 

| 

} 

| 

| ‘Even as a rock?’? 

“No, my most faithful; be not as a rock, 

| It mocks the embracing wave; or stands alone 
In loveless gloom in dreary wastes unknown, 

| Senseless alike to fortune’s smile or shock. | 

Changeless, be not a rock!” 

| 

| 


“Even as—myself?”’ 
“My soul’s best idol, be but as thyself; 
Brighter than star. fairer than flower, 
Purer than dove, and, in thy spirit’s power, 
Steadier than rock! 
Yes, be thyself, thyself—only thysel!]” 


— 
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PiWSlOLOGY 


AND TEMPERANCE. 


By pr. Samvet Turtye. 

An Appress before the Sons &c., of Temperance, in 
Alhion, publishe d by request of the Division, Dec. 13, 
1849. 

To alover of truth, no theme can be presented more 
fu'l of interest, than the philosophy of his own mental 
titu The material universe, with 

all its Variety of organization exhibited inthe smooth 
pebbie irom ‘the rippling brvok, the huge, rugged mass 
es of mouatain rock, the massive forest and the modest 
| » ripple of the rivulet, and the roaring sur 


lity, the gent! 
ces ofthe mizhty cataract, present to the mind’s eye, ob- 





an pnysical con ion 








jects the moat be vutiful and sublime; clothed witu deep 
interest ant mvstery. The developement of the great 
law of attrac’ion and gravitation, which gives to matter 


its order of Arrangement, and to the planetary system its 
harmonious revolutions. excite in us the most profound 
admiration. With sublime emotions we have witnessed 
the expansive power of steam successfully applied ‘to 
useful machinery, by the immortal Fulton; ant more 
modern the Telegraphic use of the power of electricity 
But not less niteresting and inexplicable is the develope- 
ment of those laws, the ultimate agents in the production 
organization and perpetuity of animal life. 

Man. contemplated philosophically, as a material be 
ing. animated with life and intelligence, isa compound of 
still greater mystery than all other forms of animated or 
inanimate nature "To-day a helpless infant, to-morrow 
a matured boly armed with giant strencth. With deep 
interest. and wouder, we look on the baHing. expanding 
intellect, developing new powers and beauties, like the 
rose bul, maturing and disclosing new heauties and glo- 
ries as it unfolils its petals to the sun, or like the small 
acorn planted ina congenial earth germinates and ma- 
tures in the steady strength of the towering oak—the 
prileand glory of the race Man, in the developement 
of his physical an-Lintellectual nature, is not under a law 
of voluion. He sustains a re- 
lation to external circumetances, in the exercise of this 
law. man is the artificer of his own elevation, moral dis- 
tinciion or degeneracy. ‘These are infilnences whit 





of chanee or necessity, but 


con 
tribute to the 
the mental and physical powers; 
cret and pernicious 


indermine and 


there are also the se 
influences which uncontrolled, will 
prostrate, 

We have seen with painful emotions, the giant strength 
of man, with a refined and polished nature, prostrated by 
Intemperance an’? its legitimate associate--disease.— 
Again we have witnessed, with rejoicings, pros 
trated powers restored to vigorous health and moral ele 
vation, by the grand s{orative Total Absti 
nence A consideration of the organic arrangement of the 
human body. in connection with the physiological devel- 
opment under the influence of temperate and intemper- 
ate associations, cannot fail to be interesting and profita 
ll. By ananalvsis of organic health and disease, 
the results of healthy or deleterious agents. we may be 


those 





system ot 


ble toa 





able to deGine the trac Gaaeanatn aiekie Gall deable oon c bom ases and total loss of health of the man addicted to 
a . it tail oo iabits of Intemperance 

stiturlo or of strong and vigorous powers of mind and ’ 

body I propose to cons’der for our improvement, man But to illustrate more fully the dangerous tendency of 
in his intellectual and moral developements, and show the intemperate atuse of the digestive functions, and the 
the connection of Physiology with the cause of Temper- precariousness of human life, we will consider the deli- 
ance. Whether we contemplate men’s physical or in- | ©#¢ Organization and physiological character of the ver 
tellectual nature, we are ready toexclaim with the Psal- | YOUSsystem, which gives to the organs their vitality and 
mist David, * how fearfully and wonderfully are we | CMery. Deprived of this agency, all the functions af li € 
mate!” The relation of matter and mind. and the acen would be suspended Let the nervous influence be cus. 
cy of those laws. in the develonement of mind is both in pended in the digestive or‘ans alone, digestion would 
teresting and mysterious The developement of the | C®ase. and the entire system, physical and intellectal, 
physical is as necessary to the intellectual developement. would soon waste away in pain and wreicbedness, the 
as cause and effect are legitimate laws in nature. A con- precursor of a prematu © gyave This is but a faint pic- 
dition alvo df healthy or imperfect organization of the | Me of the condition of the nebriate. This is the legiti- 
ph al organs, will as certainly result ina correspon mate efiect of Alcohol on the great sympathetic nerve of 


lent weakness, and strength of the intellectual powers, 
To develope the pow and fun 
TaAnIZations ! 


ns of the phvsical or 


human life. is the appropriate work of the physiologist 


Human physiology, then is the science of huinan nature 


By a know!edge of this seience. we are able to trace the 
varions causes of health and disease; and by it are direct- 
ed toa practical u of those means so essential to health 
and to reject those fatal influences which nave a tenden- 


cy to prostrate the mora! and intellectual power. The 
least particle of poison received into the human stomach, 
sufficient to irritate the nerves. will not only derange its 


function, but the same «de 


} 


ceased action wi!!l extend to the 
heartantbrain. Alcohol is justly classed among the fa 
tal poisons; for whatever will exhaust the vital powers 
my be considered a poison. 
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THE STUDY OF PHYSIOLOGY IMPORTANT 


The present age is zealously devoted to the pursuit of 
polite literature and philosophy, but the most important 
‘ isalmost udiversally ne 


[ physivlogy 


z ected, to 
wit: a knowledge of human anatoiny an 
For centuries experience and observation guided the mos 
ardent inquiries into the Jaws of iife and health. an i the 
latent causes of dizease and death, In process of time, 

| comparative anatomy became examined; which led to 
human dissection, unfolding practically the conditions of 
health and disease. Thus human physiology found a 
place inthe schoolsof ‘literature and science. 

' ‘Phe sentiment has prevailed in all ages, even in the 
nolished age of classie literature, that anatomy and phys 
iology is the appropriate study alone of the practical 
physician. Thisis a sad error. Human anatomy and 
physiology should be as commona branch of study as 
arithmetic or English Grammar in every institution of 
| Beetish education, thatthe youth may be e@ucated in the 
| science of his own physical and intellectual nature, As 
thisscience is eluciated and understood, will be en‘oreed 
| the important practice of Temperance and purity. which 
so largely contribute to the permanent health of the sys 
tem and the developement o! a sound intellect. Let the 

American youth be thoroughly educated in this science 

and the anatomy of the human structure. the cause of 

Temperance will be advanced and more universally sus 

tained, than it is or ever can be by the present moet at 

dent and sanguine efforts of Temperance organizations. 

The phenomena of life, of health and disease, and the in 

fluence of a healthy or disordered physical system on the 

organ Of intellect, is as yet but impertectly developed aud 
isthe appropriate subject of physiological investigation 

Human life may be censideted the result of physical or- 

ganization highly endowed with nervous seusibility. and 

excitability, and thus, rendered susceptible of external 
stimulants, Hence the coubined and uniform action of 
heartand tungs, are the first developement of all animal 
life. Physical health is the resultot well balanced move- 
ments of the humen machine thus set in motion. The 
least change in the healthy condition of one orzan cannot 
fail to eflect more or less the whole system, involving it 

in disease. The humaa stomach is the most central vi 

tal organ in the body, highly vascular and nervous, the 
aa “qic ors; of digestion andits re'*' he oth 


»en extensive and of such a character, its con- 


! 


er orga « 


dition of health or disease will cause a similar « 


nnoen 
of health or disease, in all the organic function r estab 
lish some new form of disease. Nutrition so essential to 


the blood and the developement of the human body is the 
production of healthy digestion. The appropt jate tune 
tion of this organ is 10 receive the nutritive elements for 
a process of digestion. preparatory to therr assimilation 
tohuman blood. Another very essential and important 
function ofthe stomach is that of secretion. It is ascer- 
tained by experiments that the gastric juice in a healthy 
state, is necessary for a healthy digestion. Imperteet di- 
gestion is clearly the result of exhausted nervous power 
and loss of tone in the stomach. The importance of the 
digestive function to the permanent health of the system 
is clearly established, and will explain the great variety 


| the human stomach. 


Added to this condition of the nervous powers. inflam- 


letermine and illostrate the condition of | mation and ulceration of this organ isthe invariable ee- 


quence of a life of drunkenness, So great isthe sensi 
tiveness and delicacy of the nervous structure that anv 
of the poisonous gasses applied to it, will paralize its 
functions. Hence the poisonous gasses inhaled by the 
lungs will causeasphyxia and death. On this principle 
we can explain the deadly effects of the poisonous air 
from the Bohon Upas, and the sudden death of miners in 
nating the deadly carbon so prevatent in mines. 

The system of nerves cons itute the organs of excita- 
bility and sensation, and forms the most important part 
of the human constitution. The system of bl od-vessels, 
and the hlood itself, is dependent on this principle of vi- 
tality. The nervous system is composed of the brain, the 



















spinal cord and delicate elastic tnbes, which like so ma 
ny electric wires, radiate from their bervous centers to 
the entire ystem supplying most sbundantly the most 
important Organs, energising the most central as well as 
the most visible. This system of nervous matier is dis 
tinguished as the nerves Of sensation, ¢f voluntary motion 
and nery tthe digestive, arterial and respiratory or- 
vans 

Contemplating the extremely sensitive nature and ex- 
tent of the nervous Lissues, we may rationally luier that 
they are first involved in disease, and urges every possi 
bie consideration In favor «ft a life of Temperance, and 
the abstaining from all irritating or poisonous ¢ 

OF the nature and origin of this subile and powerful 
eminently distinguishes man in the 
imal existence. and utes him an inte! 
lectual being, we are involved in a doubtial philosophy. 
Perhaps we may be justified in assigning to the brain a 
glandular function, secreting animal electricity, and con 
ducted through th Whole sys- 





reyts, 





agency, Whe! 


BCule OF a cons 





nervous channels to th 


} 
tem, energizing all its actions This phy iological view 
of the functions of the brain, may be consi-tent with the 
developement of the ne.vaus powers so strikingly dis 
played in animal magnetism. The human brain is by far 


the largest mass of nervous matter—and torms an impor 
tant center of nervous power ts Organization Isextreme- 
slightly elastic, and highly vascular. and or 
if sensation and of voluntary motion, 


ly delicate. 
nates the nerve 





anc is clearly the seat of sensation and consciousness.— 
The office of the brain is clearly designed by the great ar- 
chiteetfor the developement of the intellectual and. mor- 


al powers. The spina! 


tant nerves of the stom: 





ystem originates all the impor 
h. heart 





md lungs, and influence 


and sustain their functions mdependant of the brain.— 
That so importantan organas the brain should be isola 
ted in its functions, and as far as possible removed from 
the direct effects of organic disease. Is as rational and 


as that the arterial and respiratory or- 
& » far removed from the government of 
ohvsiolozical arrange- 


that when the 


the will. This tis an Important 





ment of the nervous tunetions, so tune 
tion tt Wain are suspende i. fie Mav be prolonged 
by the h nl ction of the heart and lungs 

Of this; y o it truth, there ts bundant evidence 
Some infants are born witheu ny brain, whose heart 
an u pernorn weir regular functions, and 
capable « t tiion and suction Anima without 
any t ‘ of be i ike iniants ¥ hom brain, alike 
ih tu l ive pow ihe phenomena o 
sleep, ul | ! rut! wiit he ensoria une 
Hien i pended without eflecu the action of the 





EP OF INTEMPERANCE ON THE BRAIN 
This di he nervouse ers, exhibits an adapta 
tion of important powers tor the accomplishment o: Im 
portant purposes, and exalts in our estimation the no 
ble “lene pry i wv. a a Ve pt imeua ol oral 
ic ti But notwithstanding the independent functie 
of the two great nervous centers, there an important 
symnpatheuc a ciation existi between the brain and 
the organ of digestion, Worthy our conshierallon, abd 
has an im)or tt on the cause of Temperance, 





nerve orieinates 


Th 


cord of nervous n 


nthe spinal 
iter, and is distmbuted principally on 
by nervous filiments 
or threads, with all the important nerves of the human 
system, and forms a complete @hain of 
which a law ol sympathy is established, the stomach be 

ing the common center of sympathetic action. By this 


rrea vn 


n stomach, and connects, 


association, by 





law of sympathy, a healthy condition of the stomach will 
hichly promote the cerebral power, and increase its Ca- 
pacity for men developement sy the same law 


disease of the stomach wil! interrupt the functions of the 

brain, derange the intellect and impair the aflections.— 

The human ynach, next tothe brain, is the most Im 

organ in the human body, It is equally impor- 
; , 


healthy ae velopement of the puysical or- 
guns, as is the t i for the developement of the moral 





From this | hvsiolomical view of the powers and svm- 
stomach, we clearly discover the importance 
of maintaining its uniform, healthy functions, and the 


gerous and fatal tendency of habits of latemperance 








mnerance exhausts the nervous energy and deranges 
he healthy actions, and induces both mental and phy- 
disease Chere is important balance of healthy 


action for uniform health, and the loss of this balance 
constitutes di t This isthe direct effect of Alcoholic 
etiimel Hence it is that indigestion is the immediate 
resu.t ci stiin stn, Lo exces ,and the sympathetic ne rve 
of tre stomach isso irritated and inflamed by, Alcohol that 


ath are the very frequent con- 
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st quences. The system ot blood vesse!s femmes another 





important part o. anatomy, which Is uiveiseny dis 
uibuted, ari comuneered with the worvous syetets, and 
lorins a ceuiplete CirGie Os WbuiUal Ceperdlelce @ UG Fup 
port. Pure oxigiuaied biood ts as esseitiai w the de vel- 


Opement oi the Ural abd 18 sunCiOMS, as Is the weLven 


energy iw the continued action Os the heart wid arte shes, 
Uiie ipotiadet sAULCUON OF Lhe PULLS 
thee lmpali wit pure Ox) Len. 
‘Pius the intelieciual aud physical wacuons Wii be per- 


Mualentiy pee 


is lu ¢ 


very | sDilieate 


irbou irein thie Diwud aud 
muted &0 lolug as the Syriein O. perves wid 
‘Lhe heaith and 
Gepehcent Ob te tyro wm 
hicuce he 
cauelng cai vun 
Foust 


Les 


bivod Vessels suppny the Vilal pilnenye. 
purkhy vi the broud Is cleariy 
Deanhy uncilons vi the organ oi 
Hupuritics.o: the bieod ot the 


Cies ol the lace 


(pit 
Ine Drhate 
aud iIncurulie Uiseuses oO! 
hivrlent eXalhiha uw hue 
Of faia’ discases resuliing 
sucn as inflammation ana 
lungs, au engorgc me tit 
litluimmation o1 its 
dividual resembles bail oi 
hbiain, aud tts cavities have b 
hol, and caps 
either die wu! 


titel. 





ihe shan 
developed appadhl evide 
habiiuai 


uicelallou Oj Like 


ivom drunkerhess 
stomach 


or the substance of ile 


nd 
euu 





biain aia 
brain o 
fire 
en found t 
abie of belong tgnited, and 
apepiexy ur aeilnium 
mad man. Such are vauie efiecis 0. a lie vu. In- 
temperance. We turn with Sadness irom ihe aw.ul pie- 
ture, and giery Inthe cause oj nperal ce, the cause of 
benevuience aud phisanthropy to the human race 


membranes; the euch an io 


human 
A:to- 
wiil 


vol or a 


more a than a 

contain 
Such an One 
ibemens, a 


the O} 





EDUCATION AND TEMPERANCE 

Phy ical health is a ereat blessing and is the principal 
source Of hubun happidiess, and is aw abundant reward 
ola well spent lie os Temperance and virtue. But here 
isa richer, more noble and giorious reward in the devel 
opeme iLol the mitetteet and pntel eciuai p.cas ures, an In- 
Ward conscivtisnuess uf eel respect, aya the rich €hjoy 
ment o the soctal affectious Physiology has deni n- 
strated the truch that the amount oi intetiee: wat sireneth 


and purtty ol the m rral atfections, is the resucteta 


;~cund 
py) sical Consilullog De eciiveness in the organic cde 
vetwpement ol he brain is sume mes Cupzenitui bul gen 
eralty attributabie to constitu'ional imbectity, the st 


quence ol internpe rane, excessive tod feence of 
7 certain 
Phe brain is an ex icate o 


em ae i 
is geowth aud tu sovilonstneet: I 


the 
ruining 
quires io1% 
unorhn tine. us 


passions, or the negleci ot ediucatious 


Sah anc re 





ot exercise: aml of pure oxiginaied bioud So «xueme 
ly delicate and sensitive isthe brain tha: one urep ui biwood 
driven from} ainral channeis wil: cause sioper and im 


seneiiulitv. ordelircinn 





To the erganization o the brain 


od for the character and strength of 





weure as much inde! 





ou meeile Ne moral qua it a our phy |, as 
much jor t ength and acoviy of our teason and vil 
Ue, as Our ) ‘ The brain is as truly and obvieu 

iy lhe orean oF tecling, sentiment and vie Ugh, as ihe 


J40US @be we Organs o; secrellon, orihe muect orn 
G brain Wiil as cer 


FUUunule ao, Virtue 


» healthy and weil forme 


engihoil Intellect and 


pher and statesman, as |! e, healthy and 


will give 





uscies and herve force ana az 


itv to the limbs 


dom of 1 lyeses was no less the result 
Archilles, anual the 
ro the strength oi liercules 
Impressions lh iavor 
the taste, the ap} 

formed and cul.iva- 


In fine, the wi 

of orgauization, than theswiiiness o! 
morality OF Sehcca; equally 
Phat.the brain may reeeive durable 
of a life of virtue and Temperance, 
tite, and the early 
ied. The elements of our knowledge, the bias oj the in- 
ielleet, and the passions are the result of eariy impre 
sions through the organ of sensation. We should 
our children to be tem, and virtuous, and never su 
fer the cup of Intemperance Write on 
min’, as wih a diamend, the categorical history of hy 
temperance, disease, and death. Seusation is a physi 
phenomena. It is the result of impressious made on the 
nerves of sensauon, by} { 


pas®lonis, must ve 


teu h 
erate 


the youthrul 





external sensible causes, as is 











the firs definah! hin the train Of menial opes 

The organs of sensauien are the channels of ail elermer 
tary knowledge. We kiuow of no innate knowlecve or 
ideas. The brain is the appropriate organ o1 sens n 
and perception, Nothing can be more evicent inthe ; 





losophy of mind, than that the moral qualifications of cur 
intellectual nature will be a iac simric of the elements out 


of which it is formed The mind will heve a virtuene or 


Vicious tendency as are ihe associa‘) sand } 
life and the character of the educational t i tr 
pressions made on the brain in earl Le willbe develo 


intellectual hist 


tul Impressie! 


ped in hi ry, and give ci 


man 
during, 


are the on vivid ‘ 








and most prominent mm all tuture cr 
the jin portance of a correct early disctp.ine of (he phi 
. } « : ‘ iert u - : toe ? ' vr the 
ical and inteliectual powers. As education tern he 
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mind so it does the moral character. The character of 
the intellectuai developement will not only be the result 
of a correct moral training, butof a welldeveloped brains 
Physica! education therefore, will be of vital importance. 
By physical education, I mean an early and judiciou. 
system of muscular exercise, of Grecian and Roman dis- 
cipline, or in some appropriate useful employment, on 
this principle may be based the true system of education. 
Physical exercise, labor, early and regular, shouid be 
associated with mental discipline. Hence the vigorous 
and powerlul intellects of self educated men—wealth in 
many respects is a blessing—but often a curse when lav- 
ished .in the education of the youth. The pathway to 
the summit of human greatness is rugged and thorny.— 
But the Romaa maxim should be written in letters ol 
gold on every human temple—Labor vinci omnia. 


Mental and physical debility is the result of indolence 
and intemperance, but mental and physical ee is the 
result ofa life of Temperance, industry and enterprise. 
From the elementary principles exhibited in the myste- 
rious relation of matter and mind, we deduce the great 
and all-important doctrine in physiology, that the organs 
of sensation are the enly medial sources of our ideas of 
knowledge, and of language; that a highly organized 
brain is essential to the developement of a high order of 
intellect. Such are the constitutional elements of the 
physical and intellectual nature of man, whose relation 
to ithe world is such as renders himself the efficient agent 
in the perfecting of his own mental, moral and physical 
constitution. 


CONCLUDING APPEAL. 


Sons of Temperance: To promote the intellectual ele- 
vation and moral dignity of our fellows, is the noble and 
ultimate object of your association. Itis the triumph of 
the Sons to save a fellow man from the awful perdition 
of intemperance, and implant in his bosom the Godlike 
principles of “Love, Purity and Fidejity.”” To restore 
to the inebriate his prostrated intellect, the physical 
strength and healthful beauty, and give to him the digni- 
ty and distinction of a moral and inteilectual being. This, 
brothers, is our noble and sublime profession. 


In this work of philanthropy, I congratulate you on 
the bright prospect of abundang reward for all your toils 
and labor of love. The almost weekly additions to our 
ranks of decisive noble spirits of men and youth deter- 
mined to be free, and to be honored with the distinction 
of Sons, should cheer and animate our hearts. The un- 
ion of the concentrated energies of the Daughters of Tem- 
perance,inspires us with strong confidence of certain vic- 
tory. 


With such influences of the Daughters of Temperance, 
freely exerted on the public mind, the cause of Temper- 
In woman there isa concentrated 
power of Jove and beauty unlimited and immortal. — 
Cheered and encouraged with so bright a coustellation of 
Temperance spirits, onward shall be our motto! 


To the Daughters of Temperance we extend our con- 
gratulations, and hearty cv-operation, and in joyous hope 
and buoyant spirits, we cheer you onward, and yet on- 
ward, until the elements of darkness shall roll back, and 
moral purity, love and inlelligence shall mould and influ- 
ence the universe of mind. But there is another cause of 
encouragement to the Sons, and of rejoicing to the patri- 
ot Daughters of Temperance, in the prospect of the 
Amevican youth, who are now rallying to the banner of 


Temperance, freedom, proudiy floating in triumph 
throughout the land. Indeed, the organization ofthe Cs- 
dets in 


ery section of the country, isa strong guarantee 
to the philanthropist and statesmen, of the progress and 
triumph of Temperance principles, and the permanency 
of the American institutions. The organization of the 
Cadets, I am proud to say, was the noble work of the 
Sons of Temperance. Stimulated by such aids and such 


results, you have nothing to fear but every thing to hope 
for. ; 


Permit me in conclusion, brethren, all, to say to you. 
£0 on, go On! write on these consecrated walls, in letters 
of gold, the motto of the great and the good. * God and 
our Country!” Fix your eye on the upper Temple, 
where perfect love and purity reigns, your final and eter. 
nal reward. Ever honor your profession by a life of pu- 
rity and fidelity; ever distinguish yonrselves with the 
polished armor of your order; and give to the world an 
impressive practica! illustration of those elevated and en- 
nobling principles which clusver around the heart of a 
true Son. Let‘ Love, Purity and Fidelity,’ likea three 
fold cord so unite and bind our hearts, that we may in- 
deed be a band of Brothers in the noble cause in which 
We are engaged. 





Tur Memory or Cuitpren.—It is note-wor- 
thy that children, who are taken away by death, 
always re nain in the memory of parents as chil- 
dren Other children grow old, but the one we 
lost continues voung. It looks as we last saw it 
in health. The imagination hears its light step, 
and sees its silken hair and clear black eyes—all 
just as they were. Ten or twenty years may go 
by; the child remains in the memory as at first, 
a bright happy child. Its young and beautiful 
form moves before us; and what issuch a mem- 
ory but an angel-presence? Certainly, next to 
seéing au angel, with a passionate heart, such a 
cherished form. Amidst this world of ambition 
and show, who shall say that this is not a means 
under Providence of subduing and spiritualizing 
the mind? Thus, in order to cherish such a re- 
membrance, we are at times willing to turn from 
the charms of the living. The sigh becomes 
sweeter than the song.—Sorrow subdued be- 
¢ornes a friend, and sacred joy is mingled with 
hours of holy recollection. Thus as Grief as- 
cends the mount of Time, she seems to pass 
through a transformation. The convulsive ag- 
ony changes to passive sorrow, and querulous 
misgivings in quiet meditations’ There must be 
distress; let then the gushing tears flow, for it is 
the course of nature; but even with this let there 
be the victory of Christian faith, the hope of our 
holy religion. For 
**Such a hope like the rainbow, a being of light, 
May be born, like the rainbow, in tears ”’ 
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Tue EnGvisuman,s Last AnD FagT Frienp.— 
His wite may leave him, his family disown him, 
his children run away from him, his best friends 
avoid and desert him, but the taxgatherer follows 
him tothe grave. It must be most flattering to an 
Englisman’s pride that, poor as he may be, he 
has alwas one acquaintance that will call without 
ceremony and share his last penny loaf. Solitude 
and selfishness cannot exist in England. The 
Englisman’s existence is a partnership drawn up 
for life between the Government and himself — 
In short, every Englisman may be said to possess 
two shadows—his own genuine true born shadow 
and the Government presentation shadow; but 
there is the difference between the two,that where 
his own shadow merely waks after him, the Gov- 
ernment shadow waksinto him, if it is not paid 
the moment it runs after him. [ Punch. 
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Genius.—Genius is the flame of a taper, for 


while it gives forth light, it consumes the body 
that sustains it. 
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MARRIAGE NOTICES 
“In Palmyra on the 4th Jan. by Rev. 8 ©. Surinoham 
Mr. James M. Comsroc of Toledo, to ice Corban 


SPALDING, only daughter of Volney § 
the former place. . y Spalding Esq., of 


ta Adams, Jan. 31, by W. B. Foote, Eeq., Wm. C. 


LANGDON of Adams, to Miss Rosetta M. Emery, of 
Hillsdale. , 


On the 16th Jan. by Rev. A. M. Fitch, Gro. Roperr- 


son, Esq., of Albion, Miss SuSANNAH, dé 
1. Kinney of South Albion. » daughter of D. 


We thankfully acknowiedge the more than substitute 
for the “ cake,” and shall long and fondly cherish the 
memory of the happy parties. 
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